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PREFACE. 



With a few exceptions, the illustrations in this 
book are from original drawings or photographs, 
as are all the illustrations in the First Reader. 
But no training is complete which does not bring 
the child in contact with reproductions of famous 
pictures. 

The teacher will find it profitable to make a col- 
lection of reproductions of great pictures. These 
can be mounted on cheap gray cardboard, and they 
will lend variety to reading, language, and general 
lessons. 

Lillian H. Pioebn. 
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6 THE CRANE SECOND READER. 

SUGGESTIONS ON TEACHING READING, 

1. In reading, the child should be taught — 

1. To cultivate pleasing tone and grace of manner; 

2. To pronounce words and phrases at sight; 

3. To read silently for the thought; 

4. To read orally for the best expression of thought ; 

5. To review, in his own language, the ideas thus 
gained. 

2. Tone. Pure tone should be persistently cultivated. 

3. New Words. New words and phrases should be 
mastered in blackboard drills before a pupil attempts to 
f;ead them in sentences. 

4. Phrasing. Arranging words in sense-groups is called 
phrasing: adjectives, conjunctions, prepositions, etc., 
should be grouped with their related words ; as, a leaf, the 
house, the old cat, my new top, Mary and John, a ball or 
a top, seven years, under the flag, around the house, etc. 

Blackboard exercises in phrasing should be given after 
new words are learned, and both before and after new 
lessons are read. The child should recognize words in 
groups, and read them in groups. 

5. Phonograms. Such combinations of letters as ow, ou, 
oi, oy, ch, ch, ch, th, th, sh, wh, zh, ng, ly, ing, ed, er, es, 
ness, est, ight, ale, ail, ent, ill, ite, ists, etc., may be studied 
from the blackboard. 

Pupils should each day write a list of words containing 
one phonogram; as, cow, how, bow, now, mow. 
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This exercise in repeating combinations of sounds is a 
valuable one, and may be expanded with profit. 

6. Word Lists as a ** Dictionary." In the early grades, 
each pupil should make his own little dictionary, i. c, 
write all new words in a note-book. He should be taught 
to arrange these from the initial letter, and mark the 
sounds. 

7. Reviews. (1) From the words written in the note- 
book, let the pupil " make up " review lessons — sentences 
and short paragraphs of his own composition. These may 
be read in ^lass at given times. 

(2) The teacher should keep like lists and write many 
blackboard reviews from them. 

(3) Frequently and persistently review known words in 
fresh combinations. 

Here is the pith of primary instruction: 

1. To learn new ideas definitely and to gain strong im- 

pressions of them. 

2. To review known ideas in varied combinations. 

SEAT-WORK FOR PUPILS. 

1. From the reading lesson select and copy all words of 
one syllable, at another time words of two syllables, etc. 

2. Place on the blackboard an original story, composed 
mostly of review words, and require the class to write lists 
of all the words they recognize. These words should be 
neatly arranged in columns. 
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3. Have pupils copy certain sentences or paragraphs 
from the reading lesson. Require this work to be neatly 
written and accurate in every detail — spelling, capitals, 
and punctuation. 

4. Select paragraphs from old readers or journals. Pro- 
vide the children with these paragraphs and with pencils, 
and require them to draw lines under all the words they 
know. Let them copy these words in columns, to be read 
later in class. 

5. Write upon the blackboard, questions which may be 
answered from the reading lesson, and require pupils to 
find the answers. This gives practice in silent reading. 

6. Give the pupils simple pictures of common objects; 
as, a top, an apple, a flower. Let each child copy a pic- 
ture and write either the name of the object, or a thought 
about it. 

7. Read some short, simple story to the children, and let 
them draw the picture or pictures described. 

PUNCTUATION MARKS. 

A period ( . ) is used at the end of a sentence that tells 
something, or commands; as. Be quiet. The sky is blue. 
It is also used after abbreviations; as, Mr. 

An interrogation (?) is used after a sentence that asks a 
question; as. Will you go ? 

An exclamation (!) is used after a sentence or word that 
shows strong feeling; as. What a cold day! Away! away! 
on we dash ! 
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A comma (,), semicolon (;) and colon (:) are used to 
separate the parts of a sentence. 

A dash (— ) is used to show a sudden stop and change 
in a sentence; as, I wish — no, I'll not say that I wish. 

Parentheses ( ) are used to inclose a word or words used 
to explain; as, The lady (Miss Woods) came to see me. 

OTHER MARKS. 

A hj^hen (-) is used when part of a word is carried over 
to the next line ; also, to connect the parts of a compound 
word; as school-room, to-day. 

An apostrophe (') is used to show ownership ; as, Fred's 
dog. Also, to show the omission of letters; as, I'll, for I 
will. 

Quotation marks (" ") are used to inclose the exact 
words of another; as, " Look at my dog," said Frank. 

PHONIC CHART. 

- ma^eron, marks long vowels. 

-^ bar, marks long-short or unaccented long vowels. 

-- breve, marks short vowels. 

^ ca^rSt, modifies sound of a, c, and o, before r. 

- di8r^esls or *'two dots." 

• s8m I di Sr^e sis or ** one dot." 
'*' tal^dg, marks vowels modified by r. 
> qe dll^la, denotes that c has the sound of s. 
In this Header the obscure letters not oXXi'et^^^^s^^j^JSs.^^ 
are printed in itaJics, and the sileiit \e>t\>ev^ ^^^ q,m^^^^5^- 
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VOWELS. 



a 
a 
& 

a 

a 
a 

a 
o 

o 

6 

Q 

Q 

« 
o 

A 

o 



at0 

sgn'at^ 

at 

air 

ar0 
ask 

all 

g any 
old 

6 bet' 
6d<jr 

dQ 
d6v0 



e e^t 

e e vSnt" 

g gnd 

g Jieir 

e ejlm 

e ei^^t 

oo moon 

db gd&d 

u U§0 

u u nlt^" 

ii iis 

U rul0 

U put 

ii iirn 



I IQ0 

i 1 de^a 

i it 

1 sir 

i piqV10 

y my 

y hy e^na 

f po'n^ 

y myriHi 

oi oil 

oy toy 

ou out 

ow owl 



6r 



ew=u 
ew=oo 



pew 
chew 



UKB VOWEIiS. 



a=e 
a=e 

a=6 

a=g 
eiiiy 

ly 

n 

i=e 

oo=Q=u 
d6=Q=u 
6=ti 



at0 
Mr 

au 

any 
e|im 

piqV10 
moon 
gd&d 
d6v0 



el^^t 

^eir 

6r 

6da 
gnd 
sir 
my 

mjHh 

pe0k 

dQ 

CQlAld 

tis 



iirn 



rul0 

put 



ou=ow 
oi=oy 

ee=e 

myriHa 
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OOHBON-Airra. 






€=k 


€5t 


th 


thYnk 


qu=kw 


quit 


g=s 


1C0 


wh=h 


thQ 


r 


r&t 


f 


f&n 


b 


boy 


r 


ar0 


h 


hgt 


c=z 


rltg cem'' 


S = z 


as 


k 


krt0 


d 


d6g 


s=zh 


trS^s^nr 


P 


pSiii 


f=v 


6t 


V 


vin0 


ph=f 


phrag^ 


t 


m 


w 


win 


q=k 


piq\l^ 


• 

g 


ggm 


x=z 


Xe'nia 


s 


s&t 


gh=f 


e6}^gh. 


X=gz 


gx&ef 


s=sh 


sijg'ar 


• 


jam 


y 


ygt 


t 


tfn 


1 


Igt 


z 


zon0 


x=ks 


ax 


m 


TYiftn 


ng 


sing 


ch 


cMt 


n 


n6t 


th 


the 


<?h=sh 


ghaJs0 


n 


ink 


wh=hw whgn 


€h=k 


ejlo'riis 


n=ny 


ean'on 


z = zh 


az^i^0 


sh 


she 


ph=v 


Ste'ph^n 








TO THE TEACHER. 

1. Lessons should be sfeor^— paragraphs, not pages. 

2. Drill on new words; drill on combinations of sounds^ 
and develop the meaning of the lesson before paragraphs 
are read. 

3. ** Sight-reading'' may be reserved for review lessons. 

4. Choose selections to be read at different times. It is 
not necessary that any lessons beyond those in the First 
Reader be read in exact succession. 
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^V, 
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*-^ls^ 
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-^>. 







«rr:^*«^ 
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:r«*^' 
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tW'fctttflWW"' 




l$mt|t^t$*«ili»i^:i^Sf. 




i^'^^Ui^^n^fff^^tifPBSM^ 
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AliPHABET. 



13 & ^ cr 

C . P c ^ 

16 Z A ^ 
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TIME TO K18E. 



w-i/Yvdycrur AaJJL, 
C/o-cJliuL AaA yiJiA/yvi/roO' j/xuy 



QA^oit 



npno 



aA^o/yyuA^, 



'ij^no AtuJvU'-hjixuL l" 



[Tmoi " Poaiiu and Balladi," bf parmlnton 



BoBBBT LociB Stbyinbom. 
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IiESBON 1. 



en'gin^ firVmeii 
noig^ hors' e§ 

wa'ter hogl^ 



saving BtreHmg 
rings clang 
go'Ing fir^ 




THE FIKE-BNGINE. 



Clang, clang ! Clang, clang ! 
What a noise I What is that ? 
That is the fire-engine going to a 
fire. 
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Dan and Joe are the fire -horses. 
They draw the engine. How they 
do run ! 

When a house is on fire, the bell 
rings, Clang, clang ! Clang, clang ! 
and off they go. 

When they come to the fire, the 
horses stop. 

The firemen hold up the hose and 
the' big streams of water put out the 
fire. 

t^-a/yv a/YvcL Coe^ oAjy tru^ ZiAjb 



t^^rrit OMTUy tiluy t/r Aju^ tAj/yro 



AM/Y\y 



OA^ ■piA^e/nu/yv -hxrtcL uJv truy 



3Ajy ^(n/a- AVuM/md crt 
hA/Jt cnCt tAjy tiAjt^ 



mA 
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post'al 
curled 
maU 
meHt 



string 



twist' Lag 
to' ward (srd) 
stea,l'ing 
lard'er 




LITTtE prSS. 

Sleek coat, eyes of fire, 
Four paws that never tire,- 
That's puss. 
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Ways playful, tail on high, 
Twisting often toward the sky, 
That's puss. 

In the larder, stealing meat, 
Patter, patter, little feet, — 
That's puss. 

After ball, reel, or string, — 



Wild as any living thing, — 
That's puss. 

Round and round, after tail. 
Fast as any postal mail, — 
That's puss. 

Curled up, like a ball. 
On the door-mat in the hall. 
That's puss. 



PupiU write and read: 

ound: bound found hound mound pound 

round sound 
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■Ga'ry Phisie' be 

sis'terg stretched 

limls(§ ple^g'ant 



sjc a mor^ 
spreSid'mg 
wa'ter^d 




THE CAKT TREE. 

Two little sisters lived in a low, 
brown house in Ohio. 

Their names were Alice and Phoebe 
Gary. 

The two sisters were very fond of 
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each other. All their lives they lived 
happily together. 

One day, as they were coming 
home from school, they found a small 
tree in the road. 

Alice said, "The poor little thing! 
See how sick it looks ! " 

"Let ns plant it," answered Phoebe. 
"It will die if we leave it here." 

So they planted it in a cool, pleas- 
ant place. 

They watered it every day, as they 
came home from school. 

It grew strong. 

It stretched its limbs out to catch 
the rain and sunshine. 

After many years, it became a beau- 
tiful, spreading sycamore tree. 

It is called the Gary Tree. 

Ahce and Phoebe Gary are known 
all over the world. 

They have written many beautiful 
poems, which you will like to read. 
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spa?^ strength with al' starved 

crum'kjg hard'ly agre^' fro'z^n 
chew (cho) selfish quar'rel bas'ket 




THE THREE BUGS. 



Three little bugs in a basket, 
And hardly room for two ; 

And one was yellow, and one was 
black, 
And one like me or you. 

The space was small, no doubt, for all. 
So what should the three bugs do ? 
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Three little bugs in a basket, 
And hardly crumbs for two ; 

And all were selfish in their hearts, 
The same as I or you. 

So the strong one said, "We will eat 
the bread. 
And that's what we will do!" 

Three little bugs in a basket. 

And the beds but two could hold, 

And so they fell to quarreling — 
The white, the black, and the gold — 

And two of the bugs got under the 
rugs, 
And one was out in the cold. 

He that was left in the basket 
Without a crumb to chew, 

Or a shred to wrap himself withal 
When the wind across him blew. 

Pulled one of the rugs from one of 
the bugs — 
And so the quarrel grew. 
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So there was war in the basket — 
Ah! pity 'tis, 'tis true! — 
. But he that was frozen and starved, 

at last 
A strength from his weakness drew. 
And pulled the rugs from both the 
bugs. 
And killed and ate them, too ! 

Now, when bugs live in a basket. 

Though more than it well can hold, 

It seems to me they would better 
agree — 

The black, the white, and the gold — 

And share what comes of beds and 

crumbs. 

And leave no bug in the cold. 

Alice Gary. 



Do you think one bug was left ' ' out in the cold ' ' 

because the rug was too small for three of them, or 
was it because the bugs were quarrelsome? 
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LESSON 6. 




THE GREAT BEAR. 



very good-looking 
odd because he is 



This is not s 
bear. He is so 
formed of stars. 

Can you see him in the sky? 

In this picture you see only a part 
of his stars. These seven stars make 
the Great Dipper. On a clear night, 
go out and look for it. 

J\piU write and read ; 

Hr: bar ear far jar mar par star 
bars cars jars mars stars 
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cars 


a fraid' 


mucli 


do^g n't 


tian 


nig er 


throty 


bi'gycl^ 


rag eg 


po ny 


seared 


gHid^ 




THE NEW BICYCLE. 



Don't you see, Nellie, how much 
nicer it is than a pony ? 

A pony may be afraid of the cars, 
or may shy and throw you off, but I 
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can ride my bicycle up to the cars, 

and it does n't get scared at the 
engine. 

It w^ill go as my hands guide it. 

Nellie, you could soon learn to ride 
one. 

Ask your papa to get one for you, 
and then we can run races. 

I can ride my bicycle very fast. 
When I go down hill I just lift my 
feet and guide it with my hands. 

I tell you, Nellie, I can go like the 
wind. 

It is fun to ride fast. 

Nellie, you may take it, and see if 
you can ride it. 

Pupils write and read: 

o^: hb^ cro"V gro"V lo^ moX\r 

solv tolv 

id^: bid^ chid^ gHid^ hid^ sid^ 

tid^ wid^ 

Write all words of two syllables in this lesson. 
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I.E9SON 7. 


w^ar§ 


pants Mlts morn'ing 


grajf 


yeS,r§ jat^k'et Cl^risti'mas 


wor^ 


found a wok^' San'ta OlaUs 




THE NEW ROCKING-HORSE. 

"When this little boy was three 
years old, he wore kilts. 

Now he is five years old, you see 
he wears a jacket and pants. 
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When he was three years old, he 
rode a stick and called it his horse. 

But Santa Claus left this nice new 
rocking-horse for him. When Fred 
awoke last Christmas morning, he 
found it by his bed. 

"I have a horse now that can go," 
he said to his grandpa. 

Grandpa said, "What kind of a 
horse have yon ? " 

" Oh, he is h fine horse ! He is 
gray, with a soft, white tail made of 
real hair. 

" Come over and see him. 

"When I get on him, he runs. He 
can run fast. 

"Santa Claus is good to give me 
such a nice rocking-horse. I would 
like to know who told Santa I w^anted 
a rocking-horse. 

"But I think grandpa must be my 
Santa Claus, and he knows just what 
I want." 
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.-••»;S^2«feei:-.^^ 




firas 




*^j:S5G^*« 



•^^^ai' 









•:^^ 
^^*^ 




'^t^rnsa^''^ 









1i 








s^^&m:siiK^^^ 
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^-^% 




whln^ 






^^3^^H 


jok^ 




K^ ^ 


1 .SHP 


though 




wk^-'-L 




Snip 




iK->' 


W^l 


fond 




, 


Ijour 


e 


^,yj^ 


^JMBnl 


crun^ 




*iT 


1 


tJn'cte 


*^ 


^^Im 




seized 


1^ 


ttr.jijj 




kilted 




jip 


AND SNIP. 





Jip is Uncle Will's pet crane. Snip 
is his little pug dog. 

If you could see them at play, you 
would say that Jip is very fond of 
Snip. 

Jip will stand on one leg by the 
hour and look at Snip. 

Snip will go up to the crane, and 
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then the crane will give the dog a 
sharp tap with its bill. 

Snip will run off and whine. Jip 
will walk about as though that were 
a good joke. 

One day Snip seized the crane and 
threw it down. He would have killed 
it if Uncle Will had not been there to 
stop him. 

It was fun for Snip to chase the 
crane and make it run to keep out 
of the way. 

Uncle Will had to send Snip away, 
as he was afraid Snip would kill the 
crane. 



Write all the things that Snip will do. 

Write all the things the crane will do. 

Write a list of the words in this lesson which 
begin with capital letters. 
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liESSON 9. 

silk smil^ vi' 6 let checks 

rog'eg tumg brown gold'^n 
s'we^t • bluer bri^l^t sum'mer 




OUB BABY. 

This baby is two years old, and his 
eyes are bluer than the bright blue 
sky. 

His hair is golden, and it makes 
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you think of the suininer sun when 
it goes down. 

His cheeks are as red as roses, and 
his hands are soft and white. 

"What are bluer than summer skies 
Baby' s great, sweet, violet eyes ; 
Summer's blue turns into gray, 
Baby's eyes smile every day." 



/ — 



liESSON 10. 

throH^l^. stroked ev' er y wher^ 

smooth pe^rl' y any one (wtin) 

grew thoH^l^t for^'l^e^d 

THE BABY. 

Where did you come from, baby dear P 
Out of the everywhere into here. 

Where did you get your eyes so blue ^ 
Out of the sky as I came through. 

What makes your forehead so smoott*- 

and high ? 
A soft hand stroked it as I went by- 
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What makes your cheek like a warm 

white rose ? 

I saw something better than anyone 
knows. 

Where did you get this pearly ear ? 
God spoke, and it came out to hear. 

How did they all come just to be you ? 
God thought about me, and so I grew. 

But how did you come to us, you 
dear ? 

God thought about you, and so I am 

^^^^' George MacDonaU. 

Pupils write and read: 

a ball, = 6 or oH^l^t bo^gHt foH^l^t 
soH^Ht th6lii,^l^t noH^l^t aH^l^t 
eat^g^l^t daH^ls^'ter naH^l^t ta^^Ht 



God about me. 

God about you. 

(Do not pronounce ^ like 5.) 
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liESSOIf 11. 




par'rot 

ear'pet 

bit^ 

Pol'ly 

ta^ks 

room 

ta'bl^ 

sharp 

climls! 

tis(iich 



MI88 JENTfT AND POIiLY. 

Miss Jennie has a parrot, which she 
calls Polly. Polly will play with a 
stick, just like a little kitten. 

She will go around the room and 
pull the tacks out of the carpet. Her 
bill is sharp. She will not let anyone 
but Miss Jennie's little sister take her. 

If you hold out a stick, she will 
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climb upon it; but if you touch her, 
she will bite you. ^ 

When Miss Jennie writes a letter, 
Polly climbs upon the table and takes 
hold of the pen with her bill. 

Let the pupils write the following exercise on their slates, supplying the 

missing words'- 

Miss Jennie a parrot, which she Polly. 

Polly — with a stick, just like a little 

kitten. 

She around the room and the 

tacks out of the carpet. 

Her bill very sharp. 

If you her, she you. 

Pupils may fill out, mark and read these words as a drill on short vowels : 



at: 


b-- 


C-- 


f-- 


h" 




r-- 


S-- 


V-- 




et: 


b-- 


g" 


1-- 


m-- 


it: 


b-- 

S-- 


f-- 

W-- 


h-- 


k-- 


6t: 


C-- 


d-- 


g" 


h-- 


9 


P-- 


r-- 


t-- 




lin: 


b-- 


d-- 


f-- 


g-- 


lip: 


C-- 


P-- 


S-- 





p._ g-- ^._ 

1-- in-- p-- 

j-- 1-- n-- 

D-- r-- S-- 
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LESSON 12. 

DiJs^k eount gar'd^n thiimlsi& 
we^d fa' ther ground him self 
sur^ (sh) fri^endg fin'gerg la'zy 



GOOD FRIENDS. 

One day Dick's father told him to 
weed the garden. But Dick was lazy. 

"I wish I had some good friends to 
help me," he said, as he threw himself 
back upon the ground. 

" Good friends ! "Why, you have 
ten," said his Uncle Ned. 

"I am sure I don't know who they 
are," said Dick. 

"Count your fingers," my boy. 

Dick looked at his big, strong hands, 
and began to count his fingers. 

"I want you to count thumbs and 
all," said his uncle. 

"I have ten in all," said Dick. 

" Those are your very best friends. 
Call on them to help you." 
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IjESSON 18. 

bar'.ter tarts fetch coin§ war^g 
ped'dler e n^ugh' trad' ing cook' y 

THAT THRBB-YEAK-OIiD. 

His coins are warm, soft kisses, 
And love is all his stuff; 

For trading on your favor, 
This peddler has enough. 

He gives love-pats for cooky-man, 
And hugs for red-jam tart. 

You let him fetch his wares inside. 
And barter off your heart. 

Pupils fill out and read : 

at* ar^: b-r c-r f-r j-r m-r 

p-r st-r t-r 



I^ear little feet, how you wander and wander, 

Little twin truants so fleet ! 
I^ear little head, how you ponder and ponder 

Over all the things that you meet. 
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liESSON 14. 



prang' ing sol'dier (jsr) preg'id^nt 
s-4vord Virginia ev'erybody 

G-i^org^ Washington. 




GEOBGS WABHIKGTON. 

This is a picture 
of George Wash- 
ington. 

He is riding on 
a prancing white 
horse. 

His sword is in 
one hand. 

His hat is in the 
other. 

See his high 
boots. 

He wears a soldier's coat. 
In this picture he is a man. But 
he was once a Uttle boy. 

Long, long ago, he was as small as 
you are now. 



VTASHINOTON 



THENTON. 
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He was bom in Virginia. 

He lived with his father and mother 
in the country, on a farm. 

His playmates were the horses, cat- 
tle, sheep, and dogs. 

Little George played out of doors. 
He grew very strong. 

One day in spring, his father took 
him out into the garden. 

He drew the letters of his name — 
G-e-o-r-g-e — in the soft earth. The 
letters he filled with seed. 

He told George to wait two weeks, 
and then look at the name. 

George was very happy when he 
found his name in fresh, green plants. 

George grew to be a wise and good 

man. He was the first President of 
the United States. 

Everybody knows three things 
about him: He loved and obeyed his 
mother. He was a brave boy. He 
told the truth. 
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liSSBOX 15. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON'S IjETTEB TO 
BICHABD HENBY LEE. 

hAxiXAAAjt^ -ixrcrk^ oA<no (m^/im^ nru/. 

tAAAjLd iyviy Ut; a/vbd J? Aju^ucL tcr 
■riA/yyv -kxrur tJuy ta/rvuy jlIj^- 

m\yaAJa/Ld -titZuy -itcrii^, a/rod/ 
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Mrro. Jl oayyo AjmxL 1J'l^JU^ oA/ 

ji/o-ttA/u- aJnruSt tAj^ hAycXAAAj>y 
■^wxrky nA<n{y a^a/ihv ^jruy, <J~uJt J? 
^rruAAtrnX^ teJyt omtou uAur iMAxfbt^ 

a. TMjd cxyinnJaJAyyyu/yvtd txr 
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U^ruAy CMTCrcL <AyU^r\ycL. 




t/Av Axrcrrv, a/rvcL nMcrio ^yyocuu- 



[ From the Perry Magazine,'] 



When George Washington was a boy, he wrote 
this letter to his friend, Eichard Henry Lee. 

Ask your teacher to tell you more about George 
Washington and Richard Henry Lee. 



Once there did live a little boy 
With dear and noble eye — 

A boy ^\rho always told the truth, 
And never told a lie. 
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^*8*»iitelj9^i^^ 



^^ss:^.-*' 






^2^2SH\KlM2i.*l?; 







jh!?5j2jW5^v«f*fi^' 




^i^HjlWPC?**2W62a?|t^ 



*<#►-. 



'^''*»t«S(BS<>r5!!«3y 




^,r^.T«.v 














'^^'^^^^iwifWi^^S 
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Ii£8SON 16. 



brook' let 
ques' tion§ 
swar 16 w§ 
dre^d 



e^st' em 
]uX9 e§ ^ 
sun' ni er 
ten' der 



hard' ^n^d 
trunks 
sun' shin^ 
re^ch' eg 



CHILDREN. 



Come to me, O ye children! 

For I hear you at your play, 
And the questions that perplexed me 

Have vanished quite away. 

Ye open the eastern windows, 

That look toward the sun, 
"Where thoughts are singing swallows, 

And the brooks of morning run- 
in your hearts are the birds and the 
sunshine, 

In your thoughts the brooklet' s flow. 
But in mine is the wind, of Autumn 

And the first fall of the snow. 
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Ah ! what would the world be to us 
If the children were no more ? 

We should dread the desert behind us 
Worse than the dark before. 



What the leaves are to the forest, 
With light and air for food, 

Ere their sweet and tender juices 
Have been hardened into wood- 



That to the world are children; 

Through them it feels the glow 
Of a brighter and sunnier climate 

Than reaches the trunks below. 



Come to me, O ye children! 

And whisper in my ear 
What the birds and the winds are sing- 
ing 

In your sunny atmosphere. 
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For what are all our contrivings, 
And the wisdom of our books, 

When compared with your caresses, 
And the gladness of your looks ? 

Ye are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said ; 

For ye are living poems. 
And all the rest are dead. 

— Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 



cold 
took 
kept 
ev'er 



liESSON 17. 




tre^g warm 


shin' ing 


sang fro z^n 


s we^t' ly 


bird Jen ni^ 


wal,k ing 


whil^ se^m^d 


ne^r' ly 



THE BIRD IN THE SNOW. 



One cold day, while Jennie was out 
walking, she found a little bird nearly 
frozen in the snow. 
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The little bird had been hurt, and 
could not fly. 

Jennie took it home with her. She 
put it in a warm room. 

In a little while the bird could hold 
up its head. Then Jennie gave it 
some crumbs to eat. She kept the 
bird a long time. 

One warm day when the sun was 
shining, Jennie let Dick fly out of 
her hand. 

Did she ever see Dick again ? 

The next spring a little bird came, 
and sang sweetly in the trees. Jennie 
was sure it was her own little Dick, 
for he seemed to know her. 

Commit this stanza to memory : 

He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast; 

He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small. 

For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 
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' past^ 
Qoth'i 




hiin gry 



mota er 
I TTeb'rii a ry val'CTL tinl^g 

I st^ig'sors (sers) pn perg h^iirt 



VALENTINES. 



It is the first wcelc in the 
month of February. May and 
, Edna have been in school all 
I day. 

What do you think they will 
do this evening? On their 
table they have papers, scis- 
sors, and paste. 

Yes, they are going to 
make valentines. 

At school, to-day, they 
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were told about the good, kind Saint 
Valentine. 

Every one loved him. 

He fed the hungry. 

He sent clothes to the poor. 

The children were always glad to 
see him, he was so kind to them. 
When he was too old to go to see 
the children, he sent love messages^ 
to them. 

The 14th of February is his birthday. 

On that day. May and Edna will 
send love messages in their valentines. 

One of their valentines is a card 
with a beautiful picture of violets 
on it. 

This is the love message they will 
send with it : 

Sweetest, dearest mother mine. 
Will you be my valentine ? 
All my heart I give to you; 
Keep it, for my love is true. 
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LUSSOK 19. 



ilump plowl^d M^k' ber ri^g 

im'ber ado'be(bB) plas'ter^d 

ee'ond roosts hundred? 

)rood nes'tjl^g eS,r'ly" 




You know him. His head is black. 
His wings are brown. He has a 
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plump breast. We call it red. He 
is a cousin of the bluebird. 

In winter, many robins stay in tlie 
timber along our streams. They hve 
on hackberries, wild grapes, and the 
seed of weeds. 

Tn the first warm days of spring 
they come hopping about our door- 
yards. They are hunting for crumbs 
and worms. 

How we like to see them on these 
spring days ! They seem like old play- 
mates. When the garden is plowed, 
they hunt the cutworms. Soon they 
will be hunting for our berries. 

The robin does not build a pretty 
nest. Mr. Lowell called it " an adob^ 
house." Adobe is clay baked in the 
sun. They build their nests in the 
crotches of trees, or about old build- 
ings. They make them of leaves, 
twigs, and grasses. 

The nest is plastered inside with 
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mud. • It is lined with fine stems 
and hair. 

Then, early in May, there are four 
blue eggs in the nest. Next there 
are wide mouths to fill. 

When the young birds are grown, 
the old pair build a second nest, and 
raise another brood. 

What do you think the young birds 
do while their mother is sitting on 
the second nest ? 

Each night, they fly with their 
father to the robin roosts, in some 
grove. Here the robins, from miles 
around, come to roost. 

There are hundreds of them. The 
rusthng of their wings sounds like 
the patter of rain. 

Just before dusk. Father Robin 
feeds the young brood in the nest. 
Then he flies to the top of a tree. 
There he sings a good-night song to 
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his wife and babies. Then off he 
flies to the robins' roost. 

When he is gone, Mother Robin 
again feeds the birdies. Then she 
nestles down over them for the night. 

Perhaps yon may sometime find a 
robin roost, and see Father Robin 
getting ready to hide his head nnder 
his wing. But he will be back to 
feed his babies before your eyes are 
open, on a spring morning. 



I saw a little maiden throw 

A crumb of bread to feed a robin; 

And she w^as more delighted — so 
Delighted! — w^hen he, bowing, bobbing, 

Flew with the crumb of bread aw^ay, 

And ''Thank you, Maryl'' seemed to say. 

And I do think that Mary dear 
Was far more happy that, instead 

Of eating all her breakfast, thus, 
The robin got his crumb of bread; 

And to the robin redbreast she 

Said, ''Thank you for your company 1" 
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CONTRACTED WORDS. 



Slate exercise : 



JIU AtamycU jxyu, Jl unit. 

<Q-<ryiJt Ata/yvcU> -poA^, dxr naxft. 
<&<ht6 naZ At^a/yvcid -poA^.d/O-td Turt. 
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liESSON 20. 

ask Su'g^n ci^un'try ra^n'ing 

don^ tir^d wind'y pla^c'ing 

sholv" gam^ era dl^ to geth'e: 

THE NEW GAME. 

Jane and Roxy are playing a ne^ 
game. They have had a good tim< 
with their dolls, and now they wist 
to play something else. 

It has been raining, and is so cole 
and windy that the girls cannot gc 
out of doors to play. 

They had looked at books and pic 
tnres until they were tired. 

Then Jane looked out of the win 
dow for a long time, and said: 

" O, Roxy, what shall we play now 
Can you think of a good game ? " 

"No, but Susan will tell us on.€ 
She knows so many nice games," sai" 
Roxy. 

"O, maybe Susan can show us ho^ 
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fco play 'Cat's Cradle'; let us go and 

asls: her," said Jane. 

Susan said: "Take a string and tie 
tke ends together; put it over the 
fingers of both your hands, Jane ; 
then let Roxy put her fingers be- 
tween the parts of the string and 
take it off your hands. Do this in 
turn, and in this way you can have 
a very fine time. 

"In every country, for hundreds of 
years, children have played this very 

■ game. 

"Ask mamma if she did not play 
'Cat's Cradle' when she was a little 

^ girl." 

i 
I 

[Make the ** Cat's Cradle," and draw it, if you can.] 



Work while you work, 
Play while you play; 

That is the way 

To be cheerful and gay, 
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liESSON 21. 




til^d 


found 


sta,\l?R 


loosl^' ly 


no§)^ 


do^r§ 


wheJ^t 


gras^' e§ 


rudl^ 


que^r 


nib bl^§ 


farm er 


corn 


era^l 


wov l^n 


throH^tl 



THE riEIiD MOUSE. 

How still Nellie and Fanny are ! 
They are looking at the little fielc 
mouse. 

They found it in its house when i1 
was a baby. What kind of a houst 
do you think it has ? 

It has a queer little house, rounc 
as an egg, woven of dry grasses. 

It is tied to some stalks in th< 
wheat field, half way up from th< 
ground. 

The house has no doors or windows. 

How does the mouse get in? 

Why, it just goes through the side 
of the house. 
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The grasses are so loosely woven 
that it can put its nose in and crawl 
through. 

He nibbles your corn, dear farmer; 

He does not know it's rude 
To take it without asking; 

He needs it for his food. 

He makes his house in your wheat 
field, 

Of woven grass and hay; 
And says, "O, do not hurt me, — . 

I'll do no harm, I say."^ 

What did Nellie and Fanny see? Where did 
they find the mouse? What kind of a house did 
the mouse have? What was the shape of its 
house? What was the house fastened to? How 
does the mouse get into his house? 

Do you know that the rabbit, the rat and the 
squirrel all belong to the same family as the field 
mouse — the rodent ? All of these have four long 
front teeth with which to gnaw. 
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liESSON 20. 

t 

ask Sii'g^n ci^un'try ral,ii ing 

don^ tir^d wind'y pla3c ing 

sho^ gam^ era dl)^ to geth'er 

THE NEW GAME. 

Jane and Roxy are playing a new 
game. They have had a good time 
with their dolls, and now they wisb- 
to play something else. 

It has been raining, and is so cold 
and windy that the girls cannot go 
out of doors to play. 

They had looked at books and pic- 
tures until they were tired. 

Then Jane looked out of the wio-- 
dow for a long time, and said: 

"O, Roxy, what shall we play now r^ 
Can you think of a good game ? " 

"No, but Susan will tell us one- 
She knows so many nice games," said 
Roxy. 

" O, maybe Susan can show us hoW^ 
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She has many places to go, and she 
cannot find them all in one night, so 
we children help her. 

We save all the pretty pictures, and 

we hunt cardboard. We buy colored 
paper. 

A week before May Day, we say: 
"It is time to begin helping Flora 
May." 

We find the scissors, and get all 
our things ready. Then we cut and 
paste and weave baskets. 

I wish you might sec them when 
they are done; they are beautiful. 

The last day in April, we pick all 
the flowers we can find, and put 
them, in water, so the buds will open. 

"Stems downl" mother calls, "stems 
down, children. Don't drown the 
blossoms." So we turn them right 
end up. 

After school, on May Day, we trim 
our baskets with flowers. 
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liESSON 21. 




til^d 


found 


sta,\"ks 


loosl^ ly 


nog)^ 


do^rg 


whe^t 


gras^ e§ 


md^ 


que^r 


nib bl^§ 


faTTn er 


corn 


cra^l 


wov ^n 


thro^g;]^ 



THE FIEIiD MOUSE. 



How still Nellie and Fanny are ! 
They are looking at the little field 
mouse. 

They found it in its house when it 
was a baby. What kind of a house 
do you think it has ? 

It has a queer little house, round 
as an egg, woven of dry grasses. 

It is tied to some stalks in the 
wheat field, half way up from the 
ground. 

The house has no doors or windows. 

How does the mouse get in? 

Why, it just goes through the side 
of the house. 
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u:Bso]y 23. 




et 


lov^d 


vis'it 


'er 


st(5' ri^g 


woodg 


di ang 


Strang^ 


thoU^Ws 




I . - tONGFEttOW. 



Children, do you 
know what a poet 
does ? 

A poet writes 
beautiful thoughts 
for us to read. 

This is the pic- 
ture of a poet. 

His name is 
Henry W. Long- 
fellow. 
When Mr. Long- 
ow was a little boy, he lived in a 
7n by the sea. He loved the sea, 
■ birds, the flowers, and the woods. 
When he was three years old, he 




I.ONQFET.I.OW. 
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LESSON 22. 



"we^v^ drown te^ch'er card' boS,rd 
watch Flo'ra plag'e§ b^^u'tiful 
stemg ear^'ful bas'kets cMl'dren 




FLORA MAY, 

Do you like to hang May baskets? 
We like it. We call it helping Flora 
May. We play that she is a fairy 
who comes to hang flower baskets on 
our doors. 
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Hiawatha knew all the trees in the 
forest. 

He knew the names of all the birds. 
He knew where they built their nests. 
He called them ' 'Hiawatha' s Chickens. ' ' 

Hiawatha knew the names of all 
the animals. He saw how the beaver 




built his house. He knew where the 
squirrel hid her nuts. 

He knew why the reindeer could 
run so swiftly, and why the rabbit 
"Was so timid. 

He talked with all the animals, and 
Called them "Hiawatha's Brothers." 
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We put in loaves and moss to make 
them prettier. 

We write cards, and tie them orx 
■with ribhon. 

When it gets dark, wo run out and 
hang the baskets. 

The prettiest one is for mother; we 
hang that on our door. 

One goes to our teacher; the others 
are for the boys arid girls. Then we 
run home to watch for Flora May. 

We have never seen her yet, but 
we did catch Charlie and Sallie Davis 
last May Day when they hung a bas- 
ket on our door. 
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LESSON 23. 




et 


lov^d 


vig' it 


'er 


sto' ri^§ 


woodg 


di «n§ 


Strang^ 


thot^g^ts 




I.-LONGFELLOW. 



Children, do you 
know what a poet 
does ? 

A poet writes 
beautiful thoughts 
for us to read. 

This is the pic- 
ture of a poet. 

His name is 
Henry W. Long- 
fellow. 
When Mr. Long- 
,ow was a little boy, he lived in a 
7n by the sea. He loved the sea, 
: birds, the flowers, and the woods. 
N~heji he was three years old, he 
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t 

went to school. When he was six 
years old, his teacher said he could 
read and write very well. 

Henry liked to visit at his grand- 
father's house, on the farm. His 
grandfather told him many strange 
stories about the Indians. 

When Henry was older, the Indians 
told him strange stories, too. 

Mr. Longfellow wrote some of these 
stories for us to read. 



Hi' a wa' tha chi^k' en§ squir'rel 

Big-Se^'- Water rab'bit broth' er§ 

an'im<2:l§ be^Ver relin'de^r 

n.— HIAWATHA'S CHICKENS. 

Mr. Longfellow ^wrote a poem about 
a little Indian boy. 

His name was Hiawatha. 

This little boy lived in a wigwam. 

It stood in the forest, by the Big- 
Sea -Water. 
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Hiawatha knew all the trees in the 
forest. 

He knew the names of all the birds. 
He knew where they built their nests. 
He called them ' 'Hiawatha' s Chickens. ' ' 

Hiawatha knew the names of all 
the animals. He saw how the beaver 




built his house. He knew where the 
squirrel hid her nuts. 

He knew why the reindeer could 
run so swiftly, and why the rabbit 
was so timid. 

He talked with all the animals, and 
called them "Hiawatha's Brothers." 
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LESSON 23 — Continued. 



ca 110^' 5e'dar (der) fir 

fas't^n^d larch lil'y fram^ 

bou^l^§ birch balm sewed 

(sod) 




in THE BIBCH-BABK CANOE. 

One day, Hiawatha wished to make 
a canoe. He thought it "would be fun 
to sail it on the Big - Sea -Water. 

For the outside of the canoe, he 
asked the Birch Tree for some of her 
yellow bark. She said, " Take my 
bark, O Hiawatha." 
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The tongues of toads and frogs are 
fastened at the front of the mouth, 
and not at the back as ours are fas- 
tened. 

They put this "sharp, wet tongue 
in and out so very, very fast that 
the bug, worm or fly is caught for 
dinner before our eyes can see what 
Mr. Toad is about. 

Frogs and toads are very good for 
gardens. They help the farmers so 
much that in one country, uncle told 
me, men buy them to put on their 
farms. 



liBSSON 25. 



Ma ry French St. LoH is 

eisju§' i,n Chi ca' go 

Eu gen^' Fi^eld New Eng' l^nd 

(ii) (Ing) 

EUGENE PIEIjD. 

"Little Boy Blue" was written by a 
man who vras very fond of children. 
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CONTRACTED WORDS. 

Slate exercise: 



mxft. 



li<ruu '41. At<2/Yvci6 toA., oMcno unZl. 
CUu^ n^ JiXxA/nxid yoAy, oAji^ ^nxrt. 
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LESSON 24. 



to^d damp 

start sto' ry 

mSHd'o^v" 



qui' et to-dajf ' 
lumps tong^^ 
re la'tiong 




PUSS AND THE TOAD. 

Puss and I fouud a big old bro'wii 
toad in the meadow to-day. 

Mr. Toad sat so quiet and still, we 
w^ere afraid he might be dead. 

I held puss while we watched him. 
• What big lumps .all over his back ! 
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Papa says toads would die if tlie^ 
did not keep damp ; so these lumps 
are full of water. 

The water has a bad taste, whicli 
helps to save toads from, being eaten 
by some animals. 

I saw he had eight fingers and ten 
toes. The hind feet were webbed. 

Just then puss made a spring at the 
old brown fellow. You should have 
seen him start ! Hop, hop, so fast ; 
puss after him with her sharp claws. 
Oh, no ; Mr. Toad was not dead. 

I caught kitty and made her walk 
all the way home on her hind feet, for 
being so naughty to the poor thing. 

Uncle Dick told me ever so much 
about that toad. He says toads and 
frogs are very much like each other. 

When cold winter, comes on, thej;; 
hide away in the earth and sleep tiL' 
spring-time, without ever waking". 
Think what a long sleep ! 
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The tongues of toads and frogs are 
fastened at the front of the month, 
and not at the back as ours are fas- 
tened. 

They put this "sharp, wet tongue 
in and out so very, very fast that 
"tlie bug, worm or fly is caught for 
dinner before our eyes can see what 
IMr. Toad is about. 

Frogs and toads are very good for 
gardens. They help the farmers so 
much that in one country, uncle told 
me, men buy them to put on their 
farms. 



liESSOM^ 25. 



Mia' ry French St. LoH'is 

^^ii§' i,n Chi ca' go 

^"u gen^' Field New Eng' land 

(ti) (Ing) 

EUGENE FEEIiD. 

' ' Little Boy Blue ' ' was written by a 
man who was very fond of children. 
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He had three little girls and five 
little boys. 

They loved to have their papa tell 
them stories. He often read them 
poems that he had"" written. 

Other little boys and girls were 
fond of him, too. They begged him 
for stories, just as his own children 
did at home. 

This poet's name was Eugene Field. 

He was born in the great, busy city 
of St. Louis. 

His mother died when he was smaU. 

Then he was sent to New England 
to live with his cousin. Miss Mary 
French. 

He loved his cousin dearly, and 
named one of his little girls Mary 
French. 

When a boy, Eugene Field was 
kind-hearted. He could not bear to 
see any thing unhappy. He never 
liked to see birds or animals caged. 
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He moved to Chicago after he be- 
came a m.an. Nearly all of his books 
were written there. 

The room, in which he wrote was 
full of odd toys. They helped him 
in his writing. 

Mr. Field said that his book, "With 
Trumpet and Drum," would never 
have been written without these toys. 



liESSON 26. 



pol'len st6m'<2:cl^ nurs' e§ sac 

hon'^y e n^iigh' (f ) gath'er ju!ig^ 

smell,' ing t^iich'eg twig^ se^l 

dag'ger wa'tery mouth flour 



THE HONEY-MAKEB. 



Do you like honey? 

A honey-bee is a great worker. She 
has pollen baskets on her hind legs. 
She has a honey sac in her stomach. 
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Her moutli is made for sucking 
nectar from the blossoms. 

Her sting is a little dagger. A boy 
thinks twice before he touches her. 

When a young worker is grown, 
she nurses bee -babies for about a 
week. Then she goes out to gather 
pollen and nectar. 

Pollen is the yellow dust from 
flowers. You sometimes get it on 
your nose when you are smelHng 
blossoms. 

Pollen is the flour of bees. .They 
make bee-bread of it. 

Nectar is the sweet juice in blos- 
soms. You can taste it in the sweet 
tips of the honeysuckle. 

Bees make honey of this nectar. 
When first put into the cells, it is 
too watery to be good, so a great 
many bees fan it with their wings 
to help dry off the water. 

When it is dry enough, they seal 
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it up in the cells. It is then ready 
for food. 

We always leave some honey in a 
hive, for the bees. They must have 
it for food in winter. 



LESSON 27. 

fruj,t bush vin^ plumg tre^ 
pe^ch' eg stra^Ov' ber ri^§ 




FRUITS. 

Peaches grow upon a 
Plums grow upon a _ 



Blackberries grow upon a 
Grapes grow upon a 



Strawberries grow upon a 
Apples grow upon a 



The fruits I like best are 
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LESSON 28. 



stoSik'ingg siil'kii tem'per 

ti^k'Ung "un comlsj^d' stai,r§ 

danf'ing creS,'tur^§ elimliis 

dar'lingg delajfg' chief 




THE TWO SIDES OP THE BED. 

Mr. Pokey climbs out in the morning 

"With both his red Ups in a pout; 
His blue eyes are dull and they're 
sullen ; 
His stockings are both wrong side, 
out. 1 
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He grunts and delays, and he fusses ; 

He halts at the head of the stairs ; 
His hair is uncombed, and his temper 

Were better laid up for repairs. 

Mr. Spry climbs out jolly and cheery, 

His eyes are just dancing with fun; 
A fairy is tickling his di mples ; 

He ' s glad that the day has begun. 
He loves all the world and its creatures. 

And as for the rest of us — see? 
We find the chief joy of our living 

In loving such darlings as he. 



THE DAYS OF THE WEEK. 

^UAvcLanj^ id tAiy cLoaa^ o-t AjiaL. 
iflxryvdMAA- id utaAvo dMAM-. 

^JuimjA<i/aAA^ id nru/nxLiyvi/a^ 
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Jel'ly 
ralig' in g 
swarm' ing . 
lam 1 ly 


liFiSSON 29. 

be^ -bre^d 
h atch^d 
f e^d' in g 
sis' ter 


droTi^ 
geU§ 






THE QUEEN. 



THE DRONE. 



THE BEE FAMIIiY. 



THB WOBKEB. 



Three kinds of bees live in a hive 
the drones, the workers, and th« 
queen. 
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The drones are the male bees. They 
io not work. 

The workers are the busy sisters, 
rhey gather food; they make honey; 
■hey make bee-jelly; they make wax 
o build the rooms ; they care for the 
)ee-babies. 

The queen is a great lady. She is 
-he mother of a whole hive, and does 
10 work. She lays eggs in little 
rooms called cells. The cells have 
six sides. Only one egg is put in 
a cell. 

When the egg is hatched, there is 
the bee -baby. It is a little white 
grub. The workers feed it upon bee- 
jelly for three days. This jelly makes 
bees grow very fast. 

The bees can make a baby-worker 
?row into a queen. How can they 
lo this ? By feeding her all the 
'ime on bee -jelly. 

Sometimes sister queens are raised 
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at the same time. These sister queens 
will fight until only one of them is 
left alive. 

Then an old queen and a yourtg 
queen are in the hive. Two queeixs 
will not live together; so the oL^ 
queen goes out of the hive, and m.aiL.'y 
others follow her. 

This is called swarming. The nev^v^ 
swarm must find another home. 

The young queen is now tb- 6 
mother-bee in the old hive. So th»-e 
work goes on as before. 

Have you ever looked into a hiv=^< 
to see the honey and the bee -bread 



Little moments make an hour; 

Little thoughts a book; 
Little seeds a tree or flower; 

Water-drops a brook. 
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r:;:^jA't».-4f»r«r'^>^«3*:-«!i5::»r 5? nMirsiK^te 



%SHiMmKaxim»inm^ 
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LESSON 30. 

Pil' grimg D a' vis j ^ur' n^y § 

wan' der ing crowd' ed O' cean (shan) 
Per' e grin^ un hap' py Ma^c' flow er 



GRANDPA'S STORY OF THE PIIiGRIMS. 

It was a cold, frosty evening. 

Grandpa Davis sat before a bright 
fire. 

Little Lucy was on his knee. Her 
brother Frank .sat on a low chair 
near by. 

Lucy and Frank were very happy; 
Grandpa had come to visit them. 

He was such a dear old man. 

He knew many good stories. 

As the three sat looking into the 
fire, Lucy said, "Grandpa, please tell 
US a story." 

"Yes, do," said Frank. 

"Well," said Grandpa, "I wiU tell 
you a true story." 
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"Long, long ago, some brave people 
came to our countrjr. They sailed in 
a ship called the Mayflower. These 
brave people were Pilgrims." 

"Who are Pilgrims?" said Lucy. 

"Why, don't you know?" said 
Frank. "Pilgrims are people who 
take long, hard journeys. 

"Yes," said Grandpa. "And these 
brave people had lived in England, 
but their King would not let them 
pray to God as they wished. 

"They were very unliapi)y. 

"They left their homes and went 
to another country. 

"They were very poor. 

"They wished to live in a country 
that would be all their own; so, after 
many years, they crossed the ocean 
in the Mayflower. 

"It was cold, and they were crowded 
On the ship. 

" They were on the ship many long 
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months. The sea Tvas rough. The 
ship rocked. The .children were tired. 
Many times they cried. 

"But one thing on the ship would 
make them smile : a little Pilgrim 
baby. Her name was Peregrine. 
That's a long name. Can you say 
it, Lucy?" 

" Peregrine," said Lucy. " Is n't that 
a funny name ? ' ' 

"Yes," said Grandpa. "Peregrine 
means 'wandering,' 

"At last the Mayflower came to the 
land. Rocks, sand, and hard, bare 
ground could be seen. 

" Only Indians lived there then. 
The Indians were wild, and ran away 
from the Pilgrims. 

" Then the poor, tired Pilgrims came 
on shore. They began to make their* 
first house on Christmas day." 

"We like that story," said Frank. 

"Yes," said Lucy, "and we thank 
you. Grandpa." 

J 
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I.ESSON 31. 



Prank 
flour 



feS,sts eaHSW sup p6§^' 
crops ask^d mer' ry 
br6H^}it pre§'«its faU^d 




TWO PILGRIM BOYB. 



The next night, Grandpa told Frank 
aad Lucy about two boys. They were 
Pilgrim children who lived in New 
England. 

These children did not have much 
to eat, because that year the crops had 
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failed. But the Indians were good 

to them, and brought them nuts and 
corn. 

The Pilgrims caught fish and dug 
clams ; but the boys did not hke 
corn bread, and they grew tired of 
nuts and fish. 

They watched for the ship to come. 
It would bring food and friends from 
England. 

One day they were playing on a 
hill by the sea, when Miles called, 
"O, look, Ross! Look over the hill; 
look away out on the sea ! There is 
the ship ! There is the ship from 
England ! " 

"Yes, there is the ship, Miles. It 
is bringing good things to us. We 
have had nuts and fish so long, I am 
tired of them. Now there will be 
flour and fruit. We can have white 
bread and pie. 
■ "Mother will be so glad. Let us 
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run and tell her. Hnrry, Ross ! We 
will call everybody to see the ship." 

When the ship came in, it brought 
cousins from England ; it brought 
presents from the old home ; it 
brought flour and fruit. 

What do you suppose the Pilgrims 
did ? They made white bread and 
pie. They had feasts and merry 
times. They asked the kind Indians 
to the feasts. 

They gave thanks for the food and 
the friends God had sent. 

They had three days of Thanks- 
giving. 



In the sun, the moon, the sky; 
In the mountain wide and high; 
In the thunder, in the rain; 
In the winds, the woods, the plain; 
In the little birds that sing — 
God is seen in every thing. 
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I/ESSON 32. 

tid^ spent eloudg e'v^ning 

glas^ drops se^'sid^ som^'tim^g 

stood wav^g plai,ii'ly sud'denly 
raliii' bo^ sep' a ra ted won' der ing 



THE RAINBOW. 



Tim White spent one summer with, 
a friend at the seaside. Tim loved 
the sea. He would stand for a long 
time watching the great waves. 

Sometimes he stood on the rock too 
long, watching the white sails, ani 
wondering where they came from and 
where they were going. 

Once or twice the waves came up* 
to his feet before he knew that th^ 
tide was coming in. 

The waves were high sometimes. ■» 
and they would come very near tc3 
the house in which his friend hved.- 

Sometimes Tim could see the white 



i 



f 
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clouds in the water as plainly as in 
tlie sky. 

Tim stood one day, after a little 
rain, looking across the water, when 
suddenly he called to his mother to 
come and see the rainbow. 

She came, and saw a rainbow. He 
said he never saw anything more 
beautiful. 

That evening the boys were told 
how a rainbow in the sky is made. 

They took a piece of glass which 
had three sides, and held it up in the 
light, and they saw. all the colors of 
tb.e rainbow. 

The white light which is all around 
Us has all the colors of the rainbow 
in it. 

A ray of white light may be sepa- 
t*ated by a piece of glass or drops of 
Water in the air. 

When you see a rainbow, you may 
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know that there are many drops of 
water in the air. :? 

Do you know which way to look :t 
for a rainbow — toward the sun, or 
from it ? 



If you are told to do a thing, 
And mean to do it reaUy, 

iN'ever let it be by halves; 
Do it fuUy, freely 1 

Do not make a poor excuse, 
Waiting, weak, unsteady; 

All obedience worth the name 
Must be prompt and ready. 



'J 



Where did Tim White spend his summers? 
Where did he stand ? What was he looking at ? 
What could Tim sometimes see in the water? 
What did he call his mother to come to see? 
Where is the white Kght ? What is there in the 1 
white light? \ 



X 
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IjGSSON 33. 



ri?^ Lapfis moim'tHIn AHgist 

tents inch'eg chas'eg Lap'land 

short in steS,d' "win'ter otli'er 

skiag fre^z^ months clothes 




THE LAPPS. 



Lapland is a cold country. The 
people who live there must wear very 
i^arm clothes. 

Do you see this man and his little 
boy, and these other strange folks ? 
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They live in Lapland, and are called 
Lapps. 

The people who live in Laplan-cL 
dress in fars, and live in tents. 

If they should dress as we do, the^ 
would freeze. 

A little Lapp does not enjoy riding 
on a sled as a child in this country 
does. 

The Lapps are of a yellow colorr*- 
They are very short, not more thaoci 
four feet and four or .five inches s 
high. 

They use reindeer instead of horsed- 
These reindeer can go very fast ov^ i 
the deep snow. 

The people of Lapland could nc^t 
get along very well without the reiCB-- 
deer. 

The winter in Lapland is niii_^ 
months long. 

In the winter the sun does not rise 
for two months. 
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The suminer is short and very 
warm. In July and August the sun 
does not set. 

In winter the mountain Lapp chases 
and kills the wolf. 

When the food for the reindeer is 
used up in one place, then the Lapps 
move with their tents and reindeer 
to another place. 

Let the pupils write answers in complete sentences to these questions : 

Name the country where these people live. Why- 
do they wear such warm clothes? In what do 
they live? About how tall are they? How long 
is the winter? At what time does the sun rise 
in winter ? In what months in Lapland does the 
sun not set ? 

Supply the missing words : 

They are , and live in a called . 



They are in furs. They in tents. They 

^i*e very . The Lapps have instead of 



—7 
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USSSON 34. 


barl^ 


starv^ bre^k f^st 


froz^ 


de^p ly cM^k a de^ 


se^d§ 


che^r fal sno^ - storm 

• 




/ 

THE SNOW-STORM. 



One day a great snow-storm came, 
and it covered the whole country. 

It was very cold, and froze so hard 
that the snow would hold up a man. 

There was nothing to be seen in the 
fields except the w^hite, shining snow. 

Everything looked cold and dreary. 

I walked over the snow for a while, 
and then stopped to rest. 

While I was standing there I saw a^ 
little bird flying around, singing, and- 
as happy as a king. 

I thought the little bird woul(3 
surely starve, but he had no suckm 
fears. 

He seemed to say, "I can take cai*^ 
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of myself; why should you have any 
fears for me ? " 

He flew to a weed, and gave it a 
good shake with his little bill. 

Then he flew to the ground, to get 
the seeds that had fallen. These he 
ate for his breakfast. 

He seemed very cheerful, and flew 
from weed to weed. He kept his eye 
on me all the time. 

His merry " chickadee " made the 
world seem more bright and happy. 
His eyes were bright, and his song 
was sweet. There was a breakfast 
all ready on the snow for him. 

He seemed to say, "There is One 
"who cares for me." 

Let the answers to the following questions be in complete sentences : 

What did the little bird say to the man ? What 
did ''chickadee" sound like? How did the little 
bird get his breakfast ? At whom did the little 
bird look while he was eating his breakfast? 
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LESSON 35. 






0-h^ y(M/u- XUXhy Jculx)Ay. 



JuUy A/yryi^ 
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==--?. a: 




-iAlA little. 
JU UaaZ 

URXljJxJiA' 
pOLAt ■tik-t' t/lX- TAXrVnJ/rU2' 

AAA/YU 
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liESSON 36. 

blan' ket po w' der c6 v' er 
sil ver y iai,r i^§ i gy 

va'por (psr) spark' liag na'tur^ 



THB SEED-BABIES' BliANKET. 

"Dear me!" said Mother Nature as 
she tucked the last of her seed-babies 
in bed, and spread over them a blan- 
ket of leaves, " King Winter will soon 
be here, and I fear this covering is 
not enough to keep my babies from 
his icy grasp. I must get them an- 
other blanket. "What shall it be ? 
Let me see. It should be something 
soft and light. And for babies, of 
course, it must be white." 

So she went to Mr. North Wind 
and said, " Oh, Mr. North Wind, please 
bring to me 

A blanket pure and white. 
Soft as down, and sparkling bright, 
To cover my little seed-babies." 
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But Mr. ISTorth Wind said, "I can- 
not, unless Jack Frost will give me 
some of his silvery powder." 

So Mother Nature called to Jack 
Frost, " Oh, Jack Frost, please give 
Mr. North Wind some of your silvery 
powder, that he may make for me 

A blanket pure and white. 
Soft as down, and sparkling bright, 
To cover my little seed-babies." 

But Jack Frost said, "You must ask 
the Clouds to give me some vapor, 
then." 

So Mother Nature called to the 
Clouds and said, "Oh, kind Clouds, 
please give Jack Frost some of your 
"V'apor, that he may change it into sil- 
very powder and give it to Mr. North 
Wind, that he may make for me 

A blanket pure and white. 
Soft as down, and sparkling bright. 
To cover my little seed-babies." 



>( 
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But the Clouds said, "We must 
wait till Old Ocean sends ns more 
vapor." j_^ 

So Mother Nature said to the 
Ocean, "Please, Old Ocean, send more 
vapor to the little Clouds, that they 
may give some to Jack Frost, that he 
may change it into silvery powder 
and give it to Mr. North Wind, that 
he may make for me 

A blanket pure and white. 
Soft as down, and sparkling bright, .^^ 
To cover my little seed-babies." W 

But the Ocean said, "The Sun mu^^ 
send us some heat fairies first." 

So Mother Nature called to tt*-^ 
Sun, "Dear old Father Sun, plea^-^ 
send some of your heat fairies to OL^ 
Ocean, that he may send vapor t> ^ 
the Clouds, that they may give' som^^ 
to Jack Frost, that he may changT^ 
it into silvery powder and give it t<^ 



A 
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h\ 
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Mr. North "Wind, that he may make 
for me 

A blanket pure and white, 
Soft as down, and sparkling bright, 
To cover my little seed-babies." 

And the Sun said, " Gladly ! " and 
sent forth a host of little heat fairies, 
that called the vapor from the Ocean 
to the little Clouds, and the Clouds 
gave some to Jack Frost, and Jack 
Frost changed it into silvery powder 
and gave it to Mr. North Wind, and 
Mr. North Wind made for Mother 
Nature 

A blanket pure and white. 
Soft as down, and sparkling bright. 
And covered her little seed-babies. 

Mary Loomis Gaylord. 

[Bj permlselon, from The Oudoot.] 



The hooded clouds, like friars, 
Tell their beads in drops of rain. 
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txr tJuy hxrrocL tcr MA/inro. Oih 

CyO/rO AiA/i/VYly "IMA/U- JMJit. J-kjAJb 

J? CyOAA/ohJ^ -pinMy ■inyO' IaaJv, a/nd 
jj orvLtti/rrvtd um^ cmt txr thju 

uU) tcr tAjy utcrtrdd. VXi^ unit cuX 
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iMcrvtAy -Iaaj^/yuL, 



iLuL fjAxrurriy. 



Let the pupils copy this letter and the address given below : 



CynAxiyCUMr, 

^01 JtcUU JVuuZ. "^^- 
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LESSON 


37. 




le^rn^d 


get' ting 




gath er in 


be^g 


ma'ma 




les' sis^n 


sent 


i'dl^ 




al most 

•• 




THE IDIiE 


BOY. 






There was once a little boy, and hi 
papa and mama sent him to school. 

The morning was very pleasant. 
The sun was shining, and the bird 
were singing in the trees. 

ISTow this little boy did not like to 
go to school. He had almost made 
up his mind not to go to school, but 
to play. 

He saw the bees upon the flowers 
gathering honey, and he said, "Will 
you come and play with me ? " 

But the bees said, "We must gather 
honey, or we shall starve next w^inter." 

Then he met a dog, and cried to 
him, "Will you come and play with 
me?" 
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But the dog said, "I must go to 
keep the cattle out of the corn." 

Next he saw a httle bird getting 
some hay, and he called, "Will you 
come and play with me ? " 

But the bird said, "I must gather 
hay and moss, to build my nest." 

Last the idle boy saw a horse, and 
said to him, " Will you play with 
me ? " 

But the horse said, "No, I must 
not be idle. I must go to plow, or 
there will be no corn for me nor 
wheat for you." 

Then the little boy said to himself, 
"Is there no one idle but me ? " So 
be ran as fast as he could to school, 
and learned his lessons. 



"Work for some good, be it ever so slowly; 
Cherish some heart, be it ever so lowly : 
Labor, all labor, is noble and holy. 
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liESSOX 88. 

In'di.2:n prop'er 

Sioux (So5) frost' y 
Oro"^ be yond' 

Turk cu' ri is[ue 

Jap a ne^' 

POKEIGN CHTLDEEN. 

Little Indian, Sioux or CroT?~ 
Little Frosty Eskimo, 
Little Turk or Japanee, 
O! don't you wish that yoi 
were me? 

You have curious things to eat; 
I am fed on proper meat ; 
You must dwell beyond th.< 

foam, 
But I am safe and live at home 

Little Indian, Sioux or Crow 
Little frosty Eskimo, 
Little Turk or Japanee, 
O! don't you wish that yo" 
were me? 

Robert Louit Bttttnm^^ 



[Ft 



SerlbD«r>* Sou.] 
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lilSSSON 30. 



seram bll^d kiljch en doti^^l^ 

stirprig^d.' . watch' ing trust' ed 

stopfil^d pre' cious newg' pa per 

min' utes <its) se v' er al ia' st^nt 



JOHNNY AND TLDO. 



"Mamma, I want to tell yon some- 
thing." Johnny was sitting on a 
newspaper on one corner of the 
kitchen table, watching his mother 
make cookies. "I want to tell yon 
something: I'm all the little boy or 
girl we have, you know, and — and I 
have n't anything alive to play with. 
Harry and Chester and Julia all have 
brothers and sisters. Frankie Smith 
has n't, but he has a dog, and two 
colts, and the chickens ; but I have n't 
one live thing that can run all itself." 

Johnny stopped and looked at his 
mother. She only said, "Um-m-m," 
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but she leaned over and kissed him, 
and gave him some dough to play 
with. 

"Oh, you are a precious mamma," 
said Johnny, with a hug. "But some- 
times I get lonesome for something 
little and alive to play with — some- 
thing like a kittie or a dog." Their 
Johnny sat still for several minutes 

" Say, Mamma, you know wha~ 
you told me the other day abou~ 
trusting ? Well, I know what I 'rm 
going to do : I'll trust." And Johnn]^ 
scrambled off the table, and soon hi__ 
mother heard the patter of his fee^ 
on the side porch; then the creak c= 
his swing that hung there. 

After dinner that day, papa Clarll 
was putting on his overcoat, wheia 
mamma went close to him and said- 
"You may get Johnny that pupp;^ 
you spoke of the other day. I hav< 
changed my mind." 
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Mr. Clark was very much sur- 
prised. "But you thought it would 
be such a care," he said. 

"Yes," said mamma slowly; "but I 
have found that I don't mind if it is." 

Papa kissed her, and said, "You are 
a good little mother." Then he but- 
toned his overcoat, and went down 
town. 

Johnnie played with his blocks and 
Ms horse and cart all the afternoon; 
and at night, when he heard his 
father come home, he rushed into the 
hall with his usual "Hello, papa!" 

"Johnny," said papa, "guess what 
I have for you." 

"Candy," said Johnny. 

Papa shook his head. 

"Peanuts," Johnny guessed next. 

"No, sir," said his father; "it is 
nothing to eat." 

"Oh ! Well, then, it is a book." 

"No." 

—8 
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"Now, papa," said Johnnie, "I don't 
suppose you would buy me a doll. 
I'm too much of a boy for that." 

"It isn't a doll;" and papa smiled. 

"Is it a top, papa, — a top that has 
a string and goes 'biz-z-z'?" 

"No," said papa, "it is n't a top, but 
it will go with or without a string." 

"Oh!" said Johnny. 

"It is alive," said papa. 

"Oh! Oh, papa! Papa!! Papa!!!" 

Johnny went up to his father, and 
looked straight into his eyes. 

Just then a low whine came from 
papa's overcoat pocket, and in an- 
other instant papa had handed the 
wee doggie to his yellow-haired 
Johnny-boy. 

Then such a time ! 

Mamma peeped out, and saw papa^ 
sitting on the stairs, with Johnny iii_ 
his lap, and the puppy in Johnny's 
lap. 
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They did n't hear her say supper 
was ready until she said that the 
little dog might be hungry. Then 
Johnny eame "flying." 

Mamma had a pink bowl half full 

of milk by the stove, and the puppy 

was soon eating, while Johnny could 

hardly eat his own bread and milk 

for watching the baby dog. 

"I'm glad I trusted," said Johnny. 

"You trusted," said his mother, 

" and your trust made me want you 

to have the little dog. So I asked 

Pa.pa to get it for you." 

Soon Johnny asked, "What will be 
doggie's name ? Rover ? " 

"No," mamma said, "we don't want 
t^im to rove. • Let ' s see ; what dog 
CLames are there ? " 

Then Mr. Clark commenced: "Jack, 
Towser, Jumbo, Tiny, Cute, — " 

"I don't think those names are nice 
enough for our dog. Of course, they 
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are all right for the dogs that have 
them," said the little boy. "I want a 
name that will just fit him right." 

Johnny sat for some time, with his 
spoon half-way between his montla 
and his bowl, watching the pnppy- 
Then, with a sunny smile all over his 
face, he said, "I know ! It is Fido." 

So the doggie was named Fido. 



liESSON 40. 



Tight at tend' tatii,^l^t con gern^d' 
to^§ ^6n'or(er) re'^lly alre^d'y 
Spitz forget' turned gob'bl^ 



SPITZ. 



O Spitz, this really is too bad — 
A dog brought up like you ! 

Do you forget already. Spitz, 
All you' ve been taught to do ? 
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Now look at me, and pray attend; 

Give me your right hand, so. 
No ! that is not the right one, Spitz ; 

I've told you that, you know. 

"When I say "Trust," you know, dear 
Spitz, 

Your honor is concerned ; 
You would not gobble up the cake 

Because my back is turned. 

And you must try to hold things safe 

Upon your little nose ; 
And, Spitz, be careful; when you 
walk. 

You must turn out your toes. 



Let the pupils state, in their own language, the thoughts of the first and 

second stanzas- 



Pupils fill out and read : 

a^C br - - dr - - f r - - gr - - h 
1 - - m - - 11 - - p - - s - - w 
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cloVer 
mon' ^y 



1E880N 41. 

birth'dajc 

les's6)ii§ 

saU'ing 



iail'iag 
pow'der^d 
col'tiin bin^ 
lin'net 




SEVEN TIMES ON^. 

There's no dew left on the daisies an*, 
clover ; 
There's no rain left in heaven. 
I've said my "seven times" over and 
over, — 
Seven times one are seven. J 
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I am old — so old, I can write a letter; 

My birthday lessons are done. 
The lambs play always — they know 
no better; 

They are only one times one. 

O Moon I in the night I have seen 
yon sailing 
And shining, so ronnd and low. 
Yon were bright — ah, bright — bnt 
yonr light is failing ; 
Yon are nothing now bnt a bow. 

Yon, Moon ! have yon done some- 
thing wrong in heaven. 
That God has hidden yonr face ? 
X hope, if yon have, yon will soon 
be forgiven. 
And shine again in yonr place. 

O velvet Bee ! yon 're a dusty fellow ; 
Yon've powdered yonr legs with 
gold. 
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O brave Marsh Mary-buds, rich and 
yellow, 
Give me your money to hold ! 

O Columbine! open your folded 
"wrapper. 

Where two twin turtle-doves dwell ! 

Cuckoopint ! toll me the purple 

clapper 
That hangs in your clear green bell ! 

And show me your nest, with the 
young ones in it — 
I will not steal them away: 

1 am old ! You may trust me, linnet, 

linnet I 
I am seven times one to-day. 

Jean Ingelow. 



Now the heart is so full that a drop 

overfills it; 
We are happy now, because God wills it. 
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kX AjUy Oy 
J? UrCLd i/VO tA^ tA/TYlAht/O. 

J? AxAJAT ayvh crcuky tAju^. 

Jl Aycujr Oy w-aJ/nAASt tAjj^. 

a/riA/rruxZd. 

J? -hyO/iMy Aju/w Oy Iaxtyv. 

k3 JvOARy AjU/TO CO tJyCUyo. 

J? -hycuci Au/yv txr oAM/ruiMMSd. 
Jl -rocod Aju/tv aAM/vvd/rn/CO. 

J? -hyOydy Aju/ti/ uLmycJjy V/iZt. 
Jl Jvcut Aju/yv cxruAA/yv 
&m/yrbcu. 
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IjESSON 42. 



branch 



/ w 




Fourth 
stripes 



nl; mg 
re^ch^d 
mis tak^' 
dii^k' ing 



drowned 
Spe^d' weU 
aft er noon' 
car^' fill 



SAILING THE BOAT. 



John has a new boat, and he thinks 
it would be fun to see it sailing on 
the pond. 

So he is going to the pond to try 
to sail his boat, that he calls the 
Speedwell. He gave it this name 
because it can sail so fast. 

His boat has a flag with stars and 
stripes on it. Did you ever see such 
a flag ? 

Is it not just like the one that you 
saw on the Fourth of July ? 

Look ! The wind is filling the sails 
of the boat. It will soon cross to the 
other side of the pond. 
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Then John will go around the 
pond, and bring it back again. 

He can keep the boat sailing all 
day, if he will bring it back every 
time it goes across. 

This is fun for a boy when he does 
not fall into the water. 

Once John fell into the pond. Let 
me tell you how it was, so that you 
will not make the same mistake. 

One afternoon some boys came to 
see him. They went to play down 
near the pond. 

John saw a pretty lily so close to 
the edge of the pond that he thought 
he could easily get it. 

"You must not try," said Fred. 
**You may fall into the pond." 

But John would have his own 
\vay. He took hold of a branch, 
and reached out to get the flower. 

The branch broke, and John fell in. 
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If the water had been deep, he 
would have been drowned. 

John got a sad ducking, but it 
taught him a lesson. 

"I shall be more careful," he said. 



LESSON 43. 



po'ni^g an'gelg • el'bo^g dim'pl^d 
span fold'ed ^y^'lidg o'^r=oVer 
Xne^l di^u'bl^ chub' by shoHl'derg 



JOY DOUBLED. 



Two little girls are better than one. 
Two little boys can double the fun. 
Two little birds can build a fine nest, 
Two little arms can love mother best. 

Two little ponies must go in a span. 
Two little cheeks has my little man. 
Two little eyes to open and close. 
Two little ears and one little nose. 
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Two little elbows, dimpled and sweet, 
Two little shoes on two little feet. 
Two little lips and one little chin. 
Two little cheeks with roses set in. 

Two little shoulders, chubby and 
strong. 

Two little legs going all the day long. 

Two little prayers does my darling 

say. 

Twice does she kneel by my side 
each day. 

Two little hands soft folded down. 
Two little eyelids o'er cheeks so brown. 
Two little angels watch over her bed, 
One at the foot and one at the head. 



In books, or work, or healthful play, 
Liet your first years be past — 

That you may give for every day 
Some good account at last. 



Watts. 
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IiESSON 44. 



bed e!i§;l^t sor rolv' strik ing 

flaps gri,ev^ stretch' e§ pla^ri'ly 

elol^k o'clock' Ad.'^in§ op'po §it^ 

re^'gisin morn'iiigg pret'tiest 

(prit) 

RUTH'S CLOCK. 

Ruth Adams was eight years old. 

On the morning of her birthday she 
was up bright and early. And what 
do you think she saw ? 

Right opposite her bed was one of 

the prettiest clocks you ever saw — a 

real cuckoo clock. The cuckoo does 

not sing, but it says "Cuckoo! 

Cuckoo ! " just as plainly as you or I 
can say it. 

The reason that they call Ruth's 
clock a cuckoo clock is because, in- 
stead of striking, it says " Cuckoo ! " 

When it is one o'clock, a door opens 
On the top, and a cuckoo comes out, 
stretches up its neck, flaps its wings, 
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and then says " Cuckoo ! " Then it 

hops back again, and shuts the door, 

and stays in its little parlor for an- 
other hour. 

At two o'clock, it says " Cuckoo ! " 
twice; at three o'clock, it says 
"Cuckoo!" three times — and so on 
through the whole day. 

Is not Ruth' s clock a very odd 

one ? Do you not think that Ruth 

ought to be happy with such a 
pretty clock ? 

It will say to her, at six o'clock in 
the morning, " Cuckoo ! " six times, 
which means, "Ruth, it is time to 
get up." 

Sometimes it was hard for Ruth to 
get her eyes open at six, but she said 
she was going to get up at six 
whether her eyes were open or not. 

After two or three mornings, Ruth 
found that her eyes would open when 
her little clock said " Cuckoo ! " six 
times. 



( 
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liESSON 46. 



sll ly bre^z e§ whis per ing 

pout'ing leaflets fliit'ter ing 

a V turnip. be hold' mur'niiir^d 

HOW THE LEAVES CA]tfE DOWN. 

I'll tell you how the leaves came down. 

A great tree to his children said: 
"You're getting sleepy, Yellow and 
Brown, — 

Yes, very sleepy, little Red; 

It is quite time to go to bed." 

"Ah ! " begged each silly, pouting leaf, 
"Let us a little longer stay; 

Dear Father Tree, behold our grief; 
'Tis such a very pleasant day, 
We do not want to go away." 

So, just for one short, merry day. 
To the great tree the leaflets clung; 

They played and danced, and had their 
way. 
Upon the autumn breezes swung, 

Whispering all their sports among. 

—9 
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"Perhaps the Great Tree will forget, 

And let us stay until the spring, 
If we all beg and coax and fret." 

But the . Great Tree did no such 

thing — 
He smiled to hear them whispering. 

"Come, children, all to bed," he cried; 

And ere the leaves could urge their 
prayer. 

He shook his head, and far and wide, 
Fluttering and rusthng everywhere, 
Down sped the leaflets through the 
air. 

I saw them: on the ground they lay, 

Golden and red, in a huddled swarm, 

Waiting till one from far away. 

White bed-clothes heaped upon her 
arm. 

Should come to wrap them safe and 
warm. 
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The great, bare Tree looked down and 
smiled. 

"Good-night, dear httle leaves," he 
said; 

And from below, each sleepy child 

Rephed, "Good-night," and mur- 
mured, 

"It is so nice to go to bed." 

Susan CooUdge. 



liESSON 46. 



dust siich fus^ y pa!i,nt ed 

shed rogU^ stol'^n winked 

ki^k hung hunt'ed wood'^n 

mis^'iag jump'ing but'terfly 



THE STORY OF A KOGUE. 

"Where is the baby's shoe?" said 
mamma, one morning. 

The baby sat on the floor with only 
one shoe on. 



J 
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He laughed, and kicked his little 
fat feet. He could not talk, so he 
did not tell. 

Nellie did not kno^A/". There ^^ras 
only the little black dog in the room. 
He sat still and winked his eyes very 
fast, but no one said anything to 
him, and he did not tell. 

Mamma and Nellie looked all 
around, but they did not find the 
lost shoe. 

"When papa came home at night, 
he brought Nellie a new doll. 

It was a wooden one. Its black 
eyes and hair were only painted; 
but it had a red dress and a white 
bonnet, so it looked quite gay and 
fine. 

When Nellie went to feed her pet 
chickens, she said, "I like to watch 
the little chickens, and see their fussy 
mother take care of them." 

She left her doll in the garden. 
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When she came back the doll was 
gone, and no one knew where. 

"I can't find the dnst-brnsh," said 
Nellie's mamma. "Have yon had 
it?" 

Nellie hunted all over the house, 
but she could not find the dust-brush. 

The dog was on the grass, jumping 
at a big butterfly. 

"I never did see such a dog," said 
Nellie. 

Next day papa's hat was missing. 
He said he left it on a chair when 
he went to dinner. 

"I wish I knew who the thief is," 
he said. 

A few days after, he saw the dog 
with something in his mouth, play- 
ing. He went to see what it was, 
and found his lost hat. 

The dog ran and hid himself in 
the back shed. He thought papa 
was going to whip him. 
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Papa went and looked where the 
dog was hidden, and there he saw all 
of the things that had been stolen. 

"You are a thief! Do you know 
it?" said Nellie. "I don't like dogs 
that are not honest," she said. 

The dog hung his head. He knew 
she was right. 



liESSON 47. 



g6§' lingg Dor' king pad' dling 
for' ward tur' k^y§ eg^' shell, 
chiU^d farm' yard mat' ter 



THE PERT CHICKEN. 



1. There was once a pretty chicken; 
But his friends were very few. 
For he thought that there was 
nothing 
In the world but what he knew: 
So he always, in the farmyard, 
Had a very forward way, 
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1^5 



Telling all the hens and turkeys 
What they ought to do and say. 

"Mrs. Goose," he said, "I wonder 
That your goslings you should let 

Go out paddling in the water; 

• It will kill them to get wet." 

2. "I wish, my old Aunt Dorking," 
He began to her, one day, 
" That you would n't sit all summer 

In your nest upon the hay. 
Won't you come out to the meadow, 
Where the grass with seeds is 
filled ? " 
"If I should," said Mrs. Dorking, 

"Then my eggs would all get 
chilled." 
"No, they won't," replied the 
chicken, 
"And no matter if they do; 
Eggs are really good for nothing; 
What's an egg to me or you ? " 
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3. "What's an egg\'' said Mrs. Dor- 

king; 

"Can it be you do not know 
You yourself were in an eggshell 

Just one little month ago ? 
And, if kind wings had not warmed 

you, 

You would not be out to-day. 
Telling hens and geese and turkeys 
What they ought to do and say ! 

4. "To be very wise and show it. 

Is a pleasant thing, no doubt; 
But, when young folks talk to old 
folks, ■ 
They should know what they're 
about." 

. Marian Douglas. 



So teach us to number our days, that we 
may apply our hearts unto wisdom. 
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1ES80N 48. 



roH^d ero'cus po lit^' 

tiim'bling splashed watting 

daS,n'ty across' quilts 

rap' ping rain' drops lav'ender 




AN ARBOB-DAY STORY. 
I. — Ho-w Miss Crocus Woke Up. 

One morning early in April a fam- 
ily of rain-drops wont sailing across 
the sky in a cloud. Pretty soon one 
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of them rolled out, and down lie 

splashed, right on the hard, brown 
earth. 

It did n't hurt him a bit, though ; 

so some of his brothers and sisters 

thought they'd roll out, too. And 

sure enough, they did — tumbling over 

one another in a great hurry to see 

who would get down first. 

Down in the dark earth there was a 
little crocus flower fast asleep in her 
dainty, pale-green bed. When the 
first rain-drop fell, she woke up. She 
thought it was some one rapping; so 
she called out, " Come in 1 " No one 
but a rain-drop could have heard her 
sweet little voice, but he did; so he 
ran right in. 

The other rain-drops were not so 
pohte as their brother, and they ran 
right in, too, without waiting to rap. 
When little Miss Crocus found out 
who her visitors were, she was very 
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much surprised. She sat right up in 
bed, and threw her pale-green quilts 
aside and looked at them. 

But they kept coming faster and 
faster, and Miss Crocus thought: ' 'Well, 
dear me, you rude rain-drops; you 
have spoiled my sleep, anyway, — so I 
may as well get up." She didn't say 
this to the rain-drops, though, for she 
was a very polite httle crocus. All she 
did was to put on her green dress, tie 
on her new lavender-colored bonnet, 
and walk right out of doors. 



liBSSON 49. 



gir' cling me^nt gen'tl^ m^n 

joined bon'net sel^^ooryard 

pral,'ri^ pr5m'is^d whis'tjling 

out' sid^ start' ed whis' per^d 

n.— What Miss Crocus Saw. 

When Miss Crocus got outside and 
saw the blue sky and heard her old 
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friend Robin Redbreast singing his 
spring song, she was glad the rain- 
drops woke her np. She was still 
more glad when she saw what was 
going on around her. 

A tall, fine-looking tree was stand- 
ing near her. Boys and girls with 
hands Joined were circHng around 
him, singing a gay song. Little Miss 
Crocus had never seen anything like 

that before, and she didii't know what 
it meant. 

After a while, she whispered to a 

slim, well-dressed fellow in green, who 

stood near her, "What does that mean, 

Mr. G-rass ? " Now, Mr. Grass had 

been out in the world longer than 

Miss Crocus, and he knew all about it. 

He made a very low bow before he 

spoke, and then said : " That very tall 

gentleman is Mr. Elm Tree. He came 

from the woods over there, to live 

among us in the school-yard." 
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Mr. Grass had just started to tell 
Miss Crocus all about Arbor Day, 
when who should come puffing up but 
Mr. South Wind. "Well! well!" he 
said; "how do you do, Miss Crocus?- 
I have n't seen you all winter." And 
he shook hands with her so hard that 
he nearly shook her new bonnet off. 

" That nice-looking young man is 
Mr. Elm Tree ; I used to know him 
when he was a little fellow and hved 
down in the woods. But I must be 
off. I promised to swing Mrs. Robin 
Redbreast in a wild grape-vine to-day. 
Good-by," said Mr. South Wind; and 
away he ran over the prairie toward 
the woods, whistling as he went. 

Grace Brown Putnam. 

m 

Full many a flower is born to blush 

unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert 

air. 
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liESSON 50. 

brav'est ere a'tion dung^ 

e^'gi er e^r'nest scold 

po'u^r' ing al' ter^d wig' er 

SUPPOSE. 

1 . Suppose you' re dressed for walking, 

And the rain comes pouring 
down: 
"Will it clear off any sooner 

Because you scold or frown ? 
And would n't it be nicer 

For you to smile than pout, 
And so make sunshine in the house 

When there is none without ? 

2. Suppose your task, my little man. 

Is very hard to get: 
Will it make it any easier 

For you to sit and fret ? 
And would n't it be wiser, 

Than waiting like a dunce. 
To go to work in earnest. 

And learn the thing at once ? 
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3. Suppose that some boys have a 

horse, 
And some a coach and pair: 

Will it tire yon less, while walking. 
To say, "It isn't fair"? 

And wouldn't it be nobler 
To keep your temper sweet, 

And in your heart be thankful 
You can walk upon your feet ? 

4. And suppose the world don't please 

you. 
Nor the way some people do : 

Do you think the whole creation 
Will be altered just for you? 

And isn't it, my boy or girl. 
The wisest, bravest plan. 

Whatever comes or does n't come, 
To do the best you can? 

Phoebe Gary. 

To do to others as I "would 
That they should do to me, 

Will make me honest, kind, and good. 
As children ought to be. 
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IjESSON 51. 

ininuto (ft) expect'ed e^rth 

Her' bert hi^l^' er thil^k' er 

min'erg la3c'er§ pelsi'pl^ 

can dl^ ell -king tram ear 

THE COAIi-ELF. 

Herbert sat by the grate fire one 
winter night. 

He was tired and sleepy. 

The red coal shone with a soft light. 

In one corner of the grate lay a 

shiny lump of hard coal, which had 

not begun to burn. 

Herbert was looking at it as he sat 
nodding. 

Every minute he expected to hear 
his mother say, "Herbert, it is half- 
I)ast eight o'clock. Time for a small 
boy to kiss his mother good-night." 

But his mother kept on sewing, and 

Herljcrt nodded at the lump of shiny 
coal. 
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Suddenly ho 
saw an odd little 
elf standing up- 
on it. 

"Who are 
you ? " asked 
Herbert. 

"What are 
you doing ? " 

"I am a coal-elf," 
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answered the little fellow. "I am 
trying to make this lump of coal fall 
down into the fire." 

The elf himself was black and shiny. 

He wore a queer hat, with a tiny 
lamp on the front of it. 

He ^\ras dressed in black, and car- 
ried a small tool like a miner's pick. 

Herbert could hear his blows as he 

worked at the lump of coal. 

"Where do you live ? " asked Her- 
bert. 

"Down in the earth," answered the 
elf. 

"What do you do there?" 

"I help the miners. They dig deep 

holes and find the great beds of coal 

where we live." 

"How did the coal come to be 

there ? " 

m 

"Long, long ago, it was much 
hotter on the earth than it now is. 
"The great plants grew taller and 
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thicker than plants now grow; they 
were higher than your tallest trees ; 
they were so thick you could not see 
between them. 

" Great layers of the plants were 
formed in wet places. Then the 
earth's crust was folded over them. 
There they became changed into coal. 

"My people had merry times before 
the miners found the coal-beds. 

"We had no work to do. "We 
played and danced and sang. But 
by-and-by men dug down to us and 
found the coal. 

"They began to take it out. 

" They worked hard, and seemed so 
tired that our elf-king felt sorry for 
them. So we became miners, too. 

"We work wherever coal is found. 
We use our picks to help the miners. 

"We go wherever the coal goes. 
' We ride in the little tram-cars. We 
come up the coal shaft. 
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"When coal is put on the fire, we 
dance upon it. 

"We tumble it down to make the 
fire bright. See me push this lump 
down where it can burn better." 

"Herbert," said his mother, "it is 
past your bed-time. Here is your 
candle. Kiss me good -night, my 
boy." 

Herbert opened his eyes. There 
lay the shiny lump in the hottest 
part of the fire, where the elf had 
tumbled it. But the elf was gone. 

Perhaps you may sometime see the 
coal- elf yourself, if you grow sleepy 
enough before the winter fire. 

Commit this stanza to memory: 

A little word in kindness spoken, 

A motion, or a tear. 
Has often healed the heart that's broken, 

And made a friend sincere. 
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church tar^-n. pant'ed friend 

proud shook gro^n yelp'iug 

elung rath'er offered bound'iag 

cre^'tiir^ she's,!' der put'tmg 




THE FAWN. 



One Sunday, Miss Frances came out 
of church rather late. 
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She had stopped to talk with a 
friend. 

As she opened the door, she heard 
dogs yelping. She looked about, to 
see what the noise meant. 

Soon she saw a pretty fawn bound- 
ing down the street. The dogs were 
after it, and a man was running be- 
hind them. 

The little creature was wild with 
fear. It had been away from its 
mother only a few days. 

This morning it had jumped from 
its pen. The man with the dogs w^as 
trying to catch it. 

As it saw Miss Frances, it left the 
street and bounded toward her. 

Jumping up, it put both its fore 
feet on her shoulders. Then it laid 
its head on her neck and clung to 
her like a child. 

The dogs were almost upon them, 
and she was quick to see that she 
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must save it. The church was open. 
Putting her arm about the fawn, she 
pulled it inside. Then she shut the 
door and locked it. 

The little thing kept its nose on 
her neck, and panted in fright. Out- 
side, the dogs ^were yelping. 

Soon the man ran up and tried the 
door. He shook it, and called to her; 
but Miss Frances would not open it 
until he promised to call off the dogs. 

When he drove them back, she 
opened the door just wide enough to 
lalk with him. She offered to pay 
him for the fawn if he would let her 
take it for a pet. 

He let her have it, and she led it 
home. She was very proud of the 
pretty creature. It wore a collar 
marked with her name. 

The fawn seemed to know that she 
had saved it. It liked to follow her 
about. It vrould eat from her hand. 
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She kept it until it was nearly 
grown. Then it was placed in a 
park, where it lived for many years. 



liESSON 53, 




THE WHITE HOUSE. 



b^a,u'ti ful 
in'no gent 
pleas' url^ 
scam' per 
ea,t'^n 
• knoUg 
frol'ie 
s^on^ 
pelt 



THE WHITE-HOUSE EGG-ROLLING. 

A very pretty custom has been fol- 
lowed at the White House for many 
years. It is the egg-rolling on Easter 
Monday. 

The little children in Washington 
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city look forward for weeks to the 

coraing of the day. 

The grounds behind the White 

House are full of little knolls. To 

the children they look like little 

mountains. It is a fine place for a 
romp. 

On the day of the egg-rolling, the 
httle ones gather in great crowds on 
the green. They all bring gay-colored 
Easter eggs. Dozens and dozens of 
pretty baskets are everywhere. 

From the tops of the knolls, the 
eggs are rolled down the slopes to 
the bottom. The children chase down 
after them. When they all tumble 
together at the bottom, the broken 
eggs are eaten. 

Then they pelt one another with 
the shells. They romp and shout in 
wildest glee. It is the greatest pic- 
nic day of all the year. 

Crowds of people watch them all 
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day long; it is such a beautiful 

scene. There is no prettier sight in 
all Washington. 

The children come from all sorts 
of homes. The boot-black and street 
waif make merry with the little 
ones in dainty clothing. It is the 
one day when the rich and poor 
meet together. In their delight they 
forget everything else. 

Their shouts fill the air. The bright 
hours are full of pleasure. When 
evening comes they scamper off to 
their homes. They must have happy 
dreams after such a day of frolic. 

The older people who watch the 
egg-rolling enjoy it quite as much 
as the little ones. 

Here is a picture fair to see. In it 
there is no pride ; there is no grief ; 
there is no mark of rank. It is a 
picture of innocent, happy, healthy 
children. "And of such is the king- 
dom of heaven." 
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liESSON 64. 




shak' ing 


git' i^§ 


woD-'der f ul 

• 


trern'bl^ 


cliffs 


b^^ii'ti ful If 


thou' §<2;ixd§ 


^i^l^g 


whe^t'- field§ 



THE CHILD'S WOBLD. 

1. Great, wide, beautiful, wonderful 

World, 
With the wonderful water round 

you curled. 
And the wonderful grass upon your 

breast — 
World, you are beautifully dressed. 



2. The wonderful air is over me. 
And the wonderful wind is shak- 
ing the tree ; 
It walks on the water, and whirls 

the mills. 
And talks to itself on the tops of 
the hills. 
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3. You, friendly Earth, ho^w far do 

you go. 

With the wheat -fields that nod 
and the rivers that flow, 

With cities, and gardens, and cliffs, 
and isles. 

And people upon you, for thou- 
sands of miles ? 

4. Ah, you are so great, and I am 

so small, 
I tremble to think of you, World, 

at all; 
And yet, when I said my prayers 

to-day, 
A whisper inside me seemed to 

say, 
"You are more than the Earth, 

though you are such a dot: 
You can love and think, and the 

Earth can not ! " 
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LESSON 55. 

In hab'it ants pro claim' re east' 
joy'isjus rel'ie event' 

lib'erty hap'p^n^d his'tory 

INDEPENDENCE BELL. 

The Inde- 
pendence or 
Liberty Bell is 
in Philadel- 
phia. It hangs 
in the hallway 
of the old State 
House. It was 
brought from 
England in 
1753. 
It cracked 
on its first ringing. When it was 
recast, these words were put on it: 
"Proclaim liberty throughout all the 
land, unto all the inhabitants thereof." 
The bell gets its name from what 




INDEPENDENCE BBU.. 
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happened in 1776. On the 4th of 
July, Congress declared the independ- 
ence of the United States. 

Up in the State -House tower, the 
old bellman waited for the news. At 
last a boy watching below ran out 
where he could see the tower. 

"Ring, grandpa, ring!" he cried; 
and the bellman rang a joyous peal. 
All the city heard that note. It told 
them of freedom. 

Ever since that day it has been 
called the Independence Bell. 

In 1835 it was cracked while tolling 
for the death of Chief Justice Mar- 
shall. Since then it has been useless. 

It is kept as. a relic of the greatest 
event of our history. Its voice is no 
longer heard: the freedom it once 
rang to tell will always live. 

"That old bell now is silent, 
And hushed its iron tongue. 
But the spirit it awakened 
Still lives, forever young." 
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liESSON 56. 

Phil' ip piling sol' diers ( jsrg) bu' gl^ 

Sun' da3( dre^m' ing Bi' bl^ 

A mer' i ca preg'^nt i^' l^ndg 



JOE'S CHRISTMAS. 

Joe is a little bro^vn boy. He lives 
in. the Philippines. Do you know 
where that is ? 

It is a land of islands, away off on 
the other side of the world. It be- 
longs to our country now. 

Many of the children ^\rho live there 
have never been to school. Some of 
them have never seen a book. They 
do not have many Sunday schools 
hke ours, and know very little about 
the Bible. 

Joe's father and mother died when 
he was only six years old. After that 
he always took care of himself. 

He slept out of doors, and lived on 
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wild fruit. That is a very warm 
country. 

One day he hid himself on a boat. 
It was loaded with fruit. He stayed 
on it four days. At last it stopped 
at a large city. 

Joe climbed out. He had never 
seen a city. It was all strange and 
new to him. 

An old woman gave him a shirt. 
He had never had any clothes before. 
It is so warm there that many chil- 
dren go without them. 

In the city, Joe could not pick 
fruit when he wanted it. He must 
either buy it or steal it. 

He soon learned to lie and to steal. 
No one told him it is wrong. 

After a while, he began to sell 
fruit for a living. When the soldiers 
came from America, he sold papers 
instead of fruit. 

One day, Joe saw one of these sol- 
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diers reading a book. He crept up 
beside him. The book was full of 
Christmas pictures and stories. 

Joe asked what the pictures meant. 

The kind soldier showed them all 

to him, and told him of the baby 

Jesus, and how the wise men loved 

this baby and brought presents to 
him. 

Joe had never heard the beautiful 

Christmas story before, and sat very 
still. 

He heard how the people in our 
land remember Jesus' birthday each 
year by giving presents to those they 
love. 

For the first time in his life, he 
heard of our dear Santa Claus, and 
how we watch for him each Christ- 
mas. At last, poor little Joe said: 
"I wish we could have Christmas 
here, too." 

He did not know it was Christmas 

— u 
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that very day. . The soldier had not 
told him then. But that afternoon he 
got his first Christmas present. It 
was a nice suit of clothes. 

Can yon guess who gave them to 
him? 

That night, when the bugle said: 
"Go — to — sleep, go — to — sleep, go — 
to — sleep, — to — sleep," no one was 
happier than little Joe. 

He was soon dreaming of the kind 
soldier, of the land across the ocean, 
of Christmas and Santa Claus, and of 
his precious present — the new suit of 

clothes. Join Quincy Tefft, 

(Lieutenant U. S.V.) 

Politeness is to do and say 

The kindest things in the kindest ^w^ay. 

Kind hearts are gardens, 
Kind thoughts are roots, 

Kind words are blossoms, 
Kind deeds are fruits. 
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liESSON 57. 

swam lunch stream loud'ly 

duJ^ks splash di vid^' qua^k^d 

barn' yard me^ng wil'lo^ noth'ing 

A liONG CHASE. 

Mr. Brown's ducks were out for 
their first spring swim. There were 
five white ducks and one black one. 

They quacked loudly as they came 
down from the barnyard to the 
stream. They made as much noise as 
some boys and girls do. 

"Yes, the ice is gone," said the first 
duck, as she swam away. 

"We'll have a good long swim," 

said the next duck, going into the 
water. 

"The air is like summer," said the 

black duck, swimming away from the 
bank. 

"See the pussy-willows," said an- 
other duck, as she swam past all the 
rest. 
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The last duck said nothing, but 
swam on as fast as she could. 

Soon the last one is at the head 
of all the ducks, when lo ! she sees a 
frog sitting on a log. She means to 
have that frog for a lunch. 

The other ducks dip and splash in 
the water. The first duck swims close 
by the log. 

She turns up one eye. She opens 
tier long bill — snap ! 

" O, see ! " said the other ducks, 
"she has a frog." 

"Divide ! divide ! " they quack. 

But the duck with the frog does 
not hear them. 

And now there is a chase. How 
they splash the water ! 

The duck with the frog is growing 
tired. She has not yet had time to 
eat the frog. 

Do you think she will be able to 
keep her frog ? 
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liESSON 58. 



Chi na bar' vest sug' ar (shoog'er) 

Japan' gro^'ing te^'pot 

Chi' na m^n boil'ing 




TEA. 



Away over in China there is a plant 
which we rarely see growing in the 
United States. It is the tea plant. 

The tea which we drink is made 
from the leaves of plants which grow 
in. China or Japan. 

Many Chinamen have tea gardens. 

If they have more tea than they can 
use, they sell it. They nearly always 
keep the best tea for their own use. 

When a Chinaman raises a great 
deal of tea to sell, he is called a tea- 
farmer. He is just as busy at his 
harvest time as any other farmer. 
Tea must be cared for as well as 
wheat or oats or corn. 
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The leaves of the tea plant are 
pulled off, and carried away in large 
baskets. 

They are dried in iron pans, over a 
fire. While they are in the pans, they 
are stirred all the time. 

As soon as they begin to crack, they 
are put on a table and rolled, to press 
the juice out. 

After this, they are left in the air to 
dry still more. Then they are again 
put over the fire. This time they curl 
up and twist, and begin to look like 
the tea we buy. 

The Chinese are very fond of tea, 
and always offer it to their guests. 

They do not use sugar and cream 
with it. 

They do not make it in teapots, as 
we do ; they make it right in the 
pretty china cups. In each cup they 
place a few leaves of tea, and pour 
boiling water over them. 
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liESSON 59. 



Bos' ton mer' chants stored 

me^t' ingg mold' ed sag^ 

Eng' lish ra§fi' ber ry gov' em or 

(ing) (er) 



A TEA PARTY. 



Long, long ago, the people of Eng- 
land knew nothing about tea. They 
drank wine and ale. But tea was 
brought from China, and they became 
very fond of it. 

When the English people came to 
this country to make new homes, they 
still used tea. 

Some of them became very rich. 

The king said they must give him 
part of their money, to help carry on 
his wars. This was called the tea tax. 

The people were not wilhng to pay 
it. The men of Boston held meetings 
to talk about it. At last, they said 
they would not buy tea at all. 
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They used sage and raspberry leaves 
instead of tea. 

Ships came from England loaded 
with tea. A part of it was sent back. 
The rest was stored in damp cellars, 
where it soon molded. 

The merchants of England found 

they could not sell any tea in this 
country. 

One day, three ships loaded with tea 
sailed into Boston harbor. The king 
had sent them, and had told the men 
to land the tea. 

The governor said he would obey 
the king. He wanted to bring the tea 
on shore, but the people said it should 
never be landed. 

That night a band of men, dressed 

as Indians, went on board the ships 

and threw all the tea into Boston 
harbor. 

They were not Indians ; they were 

men who lived in Boston, and who 
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ttLOught the king had no right to 

make them pay taxes to him. 

This was called the Boston Tea 
Party. 

When yoii study history, you will 

learn a great deal more about it. 
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dar' ling 
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b^^u'ty 
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crown 


he^v ^n ly 


wTng^d 


blush 

CBADIiE SONG, 


re mot^ 



1. In the winged cradle of sleep I lay 

My darling gently down; 

Kissed and closed are his eyes of 
gray, 

Under his curls' bright crown. 

2. Where, oh, where, will he fly and 

float. 
In the winged cradle of slieep? 
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Whom will he meet in the worlds 
remote, 

While he slum-bers soft and 
deep ? 

3. Warm and sweet as a white blush- 

rose, 
His small hand lies in mine, 

But I cannot follow him where he 
goes, 

And he gives no word or sign. 

4. Keep him safe, ye heavenly- 

powers, 
In dream-land vast and dim ; 

Let no ill, through the night's long 
hours, 

Come nigh to trouble him. 

5. Give him back, when the dawn 

shall break. 

With his matchless baby charms. 

With his love and his beauty all 
awake, 

Into my happy arms ! 
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THE BAMBOO TREE. 



Every boy has seen bamboo fishing- 
poles. He knows, too, that many of 
them come from China. The bamboo 
grows wild in. China, as it does in. 
many other places. 

But the Chinaman, finds it such a 
useful tree, that he plants it as w6ll. 
The more bamboo he has, the better. 

Bamboo is really a grass, and be- 
longs to the same order as the grass 
you see in the fields. 

But in the Torrid Zone, the grasses 
grow very large. 

The stem of the bamboo is like the 
trunk of a tree, but every now and 
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then it has a knot or joint, such as 
you see in the stem of the grass. At 
the top of the stem is a plume of 
bright green leaves. 

The bamboo is a beautiful tree, as 
well as a useful one. 

Almost everything in China is made 
of bamboo, both on land and water. 
The Chinaman' s boat is made of it ; 
so are his house and furniture. His 
children's toys are made of it, too. 

He even makes his paper of bamboo. 

You Avill like to know^ how^ he does 
it. He soaks young bamboo shoots 
in water, and covers them up with 
lime. They are then taken out, cut 
into shreds, and dried in the sun. 

After this they are boiled and 
pounded to a pulp. Next, they are 
mixed with a kind of glue, which is 
also made from a plant. Then the 
whole is beaten until it can be poured 
into a vessel. 
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Molds are made of bamboo, the 
shape of a sheet of paper. These are 
dipped into the soft pulp, which sticks 
to the m.old. The glue in it keeps the 
pulp from dripping off. 

When it is dry it becomes firm and 

glossy, and is in fact a sheet of good 
paper. 

When the paper has been written 
on, and, as we should think, done 
with, old people get their living by 
washing out the ink. 

The Chinese never waste anjrthing; 
they are the most saving people in the 
world. 

After the ink is washed out, the 
paper is boiled and beaten, and again 
made into sheets. 

Have you ever seen any of this 
Chinese paper ? 

Look about you at home and in the 
stores, and see how many things you 
can find which are made of bamboo. 
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liESSON 62. 



show er Ar ab Chi neg^ rind 
Ara'bi^n Brazil' cap't^in ro^st'ed 
Ara'bia Iv'raps slen'der eof'fe^ 

COFFEE. 

What tea is to the Chinese, coffee is 
to the Arab. 

The name coffee conies from an 
Arabian word, and it is from Arabia 
that coffee was first brought. 

It is now grown in many other 
countries. Much of our coffee comes 
from Brazil, in South America. 

The coffee you had at breakfast 
was made from what was once a 
berry, which grew on a tree. The 
tree was about twelve feet high, and 
had a number of slender branches 
that bent downward. 

Its flowers were white. "When the 
flower faded, there came a red berry 
that looked something like a cherry. 
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The pnlp of the berry had two hard 
seeds in it, about the size of peas. 
These were the coffee berries. 

The coffee-tree bears fine fruit when 
it is about three years old. 

In a single night, all the white blos- 
soms come out. 

In the morning the trees look as if 
a shower of snow had fallen upon 
them. 

When the fruit is ripe, it falls from 
the tree. The owner of the coffee- 
trees places cloths on the ground for 
the fruit to drop upon. 

Then the fruit is laid on mats, and 
well dried in the sun. 

The pulp is washed off, but a hard 
rind still wraps up the berry. This 
is taken off by putting the berries be- 
tween wooden rollers. 
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